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I. MALINOWSKI’s PostHUMOUS WORK 


HE late Professor B. Malinowski has left us two posthumous books, one of which 

is anthropological. For its publication we are indebted to Malinowski’s friend, 
Mr. Huntington Cairns, of Washington, D.C., whose own works on legal philosophy, 
sociology and primitive law are well known. In the preparation of the book, Mr. 
Cairns has been assisted by Mrs. Malinowski and Mr. Blake Eggen. 


The book is entitled A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays.2. The 
second paper, entitled ‘“‘ The Functional Theory ’’ (pp. 145-176), belongs naturally 
to the first and principal part of the book and could have been easily incorporated 
in it; however, as it had been written at an earlier date, the author apparently 
preferred to leave it in its original form. The third part is “ a biographical apprecia- 
tion ”’ of the late Sir James George Frazer (pp. 177-221). The comprehensive index 
is a welcome addition to the volume. It is fortunate that Malinowski himself was 
able to revise the greater part of the typed manuscript, only the last twenty pages of 
the printed book did not have the benefit of final revision by the author. According 
to the editor (p. v of the preface), the importance of the volume lies in the fact that 
it represents “both a summing up and a reformulation of Professor Bronislaw 
Malinowski’s functional theory of culture.’ Indeed, it will have to be regarded as 
Malinowski’s scientific legacy to his numerous disciples in the British Empire and 
on the European continent, to some extent also in the United States. Whether or 
not all his former pupils will accept this legacy with the same readiness with which 
they used to adopt his older views and theories remains to be seen. It is true that 
they will find the bulk of functionalism still intact, yet the editor’s cautious announce- 


1 Queen’s College, University of Melbourne. This paper was prepared in January 1946. 
* Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1944, pp. ix+228. 
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ment that there is also a “‘ reformulation’ leaves the reader unprepared for the 
various surprises here in store for the initiated. 

The main part, ‘‘ A Scientific Theory of Culture,’ has the following chapters : 
I. “ Culture as the subject of scientific investigation ’’; II. ‘‘ A minimum definition 
of science for the humanist’; III. ‘‘ Concepts and methods of Anthropology ”’ ; 
IV. “‘ What is Culture?”’; V. “ Theory of organized behaviour”; VI. ‘‘ The 
concrete isolates of organized behaviour”; VI. “ The functional analysis of 
Culture ’’; VIII. ‘‘ What is human nature?”’; IX. “‘ The derivation of cultural 
needs ?’’; X. “‘ Basic needs and cultural responses ’’; XI. “ The nature of derived 
needs’”’; XII. “‘ The integrative imperatives of human culture”; XIII. “ The 
instrumentally implemented vital sequence.”” The second part is subdivided as 
follows: I. ‘‘ Embryology and Obstetrics ’’ (an example of Malinowski’s well-known 
gift for employing metaphoric terminology); II. “‘ General axioms of Function- 
alism ”’ ; III. ‘‘ Function defined ” ; IV. ‘ The rough approach to Functionalism ”’ ; 
V. “‘ The legitimate isolates of cultural analysis”’; VI. ‘‘ The structure of an 
institution’; VII. “ The concept of function ’’; VIII. ‘‘ The theory of needs ”’ ; 
IX. ‘‘ Conclusions.”” From the majority of these titles it will be seen that the book 
is essentially in agreement with the author’s doctrines as we have heard them in his 
seminar or read them in his publications and as they have been ably summarized, 
in a very concise form, in Dr. Audrey Richard’s beautiful obituary article in Man, 
No. 1, 1943. Still, as already suggested, the reader will find that the present book 
contains by no means a mere reiteration. 


II. THE FUNCTIONAL METHOD—PAST AND PRESENT 


During the last few years there has been a considerable amount of criticism 
of Malinowski’s ‘‘ Functionalism,”’ and to the unbiassed observer this criticism has 
not always been fair. Certain refutations in the book suggest that some rather 
serious criticisms must have appeared, which escaped the attention of the present 
reviewer, unless we suspect this to be a case of the kind referred to some years ago 
by a distinguished colleague, who alleged that Malinowski sometimes introduced 
fictitious opponents in order to be able to drive home his points in a polemic form. 
Surely, however, there does not, and cannot, exist one single infallible and all- 
embracing method in anthropology. For example, for the study of primitive art 
styles or primitive music, little if any help can be expected from the functional 
method. Its importance for the understanding of social institutions and economic 
arrangements, on the other hand, is so great that sheer common-sense demands its 
practical application by the field worker as well as by the theoretical student. Indeed, 
in analysing social institutions, Malinowski always used to think primarily of the 
requirements of the field worker. Dr. Richards sees in his “ systematic technique 
for studying the inter-relationship of different aspects of a particular culture, a 
technique which forces the field worker to see each fact in a variety of settings, and 
which, therefore, stimulates him to follow a number of alternative lines of research,’ 
“* one of the chief merits ” of the functional method. This conception of the principal 
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task of functionalism is confirmed by various authoritative statements in the present 
book, such as the following: “‘. . . our approach is primarily a call for fuller, better 
oriented, and more effective research in the field ” (p. 129) ; “‘ The functional theory, 
as here presented, claims to be the pre-requisite for field work and for the comparative 
analysis of phenomena in various cultures” (p. 175). We know that this is not 
merely a programme but that a substantial number of outstanding monographs on 
tribes of Africa and Oceania are the work of former students of Malinowski, who has 
proudly adopted the scriptural passage ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know them ”’ as 
“the motto of functionalism ”’ (p. 147). 

With such a splendid record, it is not really of any great importance that 
Malinowski now disclaims the authorship of the functional method after all (p. 147 f.). 
The greater part of scientific knowledge is naturally derived from the achievements 
made by our teachers and predecessors, and scientific progress rests not only on 
personal experience but also on the examination and, subsequently, either develop- 
ment or refutation of earlier statements and theories. In the true scientific spirit 
that was characteristic of him, Malinowski always referred, in terms of appreciation 
or else in a critical form, to his sources. Thus, on p. 24 of Crime and Custom 
(1926), he paid a fine tribute to Richard Thurnwald, whose exposition of the “ prin- 
ciple of social reciprocity,” as a result of “‘ adequate reaction,”’ in a primitive 
community in New Guinea® helped him to analyse some of his own observations 
in the Trobriand Islands. In the book under review, Malinowski gives a general 
and very wide definition of ‘‘ functionalism ’’: ‘‘ Functionalism, in so far as it has 
been present in every anthropological approach, is concerned with the clear under- 
standing of the nature of cultural phenomena, before these are submitted to further 
speculative manipulations ” (p. 147). It is obvious that this authoritative statement 
is bound to leave us a wide, almost vague, range for the future classification as 
functionalistic of any contribution to anthropology ; and it is equally evident that, 
if simply the insight into the nature, i.e. the meaning and function, of cultural 
phenomena, is the essential feature of “ functionalism,” it becomes impossible to 
credit one individual student or even one particular school with its inauguration. 
This is- precisely what Malinowski tells us, though not in quite the same words, 
on pp. 147 ff. “‘ Functionalism as a method,” he explains, “is as old as the first 
stirrings of interest in alien, hence reputedly savage and barbarian, cultures, whether 
the interest might have come from a Greek historian like Herodotus, a French 
encyclopedist like Montesquieu, or a German romanticist such as Herder. Any 
small contribution I may have made consists in writing out and pinning the label of 
functionalism on an existing body of doctrine, method and interest ; and in doing 
even that, I referred in my original article on the subject to no less than twenty-seven 
predecessors. Thus, perhaps, I have acted as accoucheur and godfather to the 
youngest baby in the anthropological litter of schools. . .”” How an old “ existing 


3 R. Thurnwald, ‘“‘ Banaro Society,” Memoirs American Anthropological Association, Vol. II, 
1916, pp. 251-391, a p. 258; id., ‘‘ Die Gemeinde der Banaro,”’ reproduced from Zettschr. 
f. vergl. Rechtswiss., Vols. XXXVI, XXXIX (Stuttgart, 1921), pp. 1-274. 
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body of doctrine’’ can, at the same time, be described as the youngest of 
the schools of anthropology remains obscure, but we need not dwell upon 
this point because, on the next page (148), Prof. Malinowski makes it clear 
enough that, in his own opinion, the novelty is only the term “ functionalism,”’ while 
he does mean to say that the method as such is already time-honoured. And here 
I feel it would not do only to quote the names of those whom he awards, post- 
humously, the qualification as “ functionalists”’; it is also interesting to note the 
reason why he does so. His list is not exhaustive but merely a selection, beginning 
with E. B. Tylor who, according to Malinowski, “‘ was a genuine functionalist ’’ when 
he “‘ inquired into what religion was, in the widest sense of the term, or, in his own 
words, when he attempted a ‘ minimum definition ’ of this subject,”’ and furthermore 
on account of his “‘ famous memoir by which ” he “ attempted to correlate various 
aspects of early kinship and economic life.”” Robertson Smith was another “ genuine 
functionalist, when he recognized that the sociological dimension was indispensable 
for an understanding of primitive faith.” The next mentioned,is W. G. Sumner, 
who is at least credited with “an initial functional interest ’’ manifest in “his 
attempts at an analysis and classification of early norms of behaviour.” 
“‘ Durkheim’s discussion of the primitive type of division of social labour, and his 
analysis of religion and magic, are within the scope of the functional method.’”’ The 
following contributions are declared to be “one and all functional,” viz. Karl 
Buecher’s definition of primitive economics and of the relation between labour and 
rhythmic song; “the work of Hutton Webster and H. Schurtz on age grades, 
secret societies, and men’s voluntary associations, and the relation of these groups 
to the political, religious, and economic structure of the community.”’ To this 
somewhat heterogeneous list of theorists Malinowski adds some of the classical older 
sources of ethnological information, ‘‘ such as the work of Charlevoix, Dobrizhoffer 
(incorrectly spelled ‘ Dobritzhofer ’), Sahagun or Dapper,’’ which he classifies as “‘ the 
earliest types of effective field work”; they “‘ were also functional in that they 
contained an appreciation not merely of isolated facts but of essential relations and 
bonds.” 


It would appear, then, that the essential feature which all these different scholars 
and investigators have in common is their way of studying facts and events not from 
one single point of view but from various angles. This, however, is hardly sufficient 
to place all those pioneer anthropologists in one category since the examination of 
phenomena under different aspects does not constitute one particular method but 
rather ought to be taken as an indication of diligence and accuracy. Neither can 
it be claimed as the merit of one specific school of thought nor is it confined to science 
and learning at all; it is actually a matter of common-sense, there being at least 
“* two sides to every question.”” On the other hand, once the general nature of this 
intelligent way of approach to anything is realized, there is no reason why such an 
avoidance of one-sidedness should not be termed “ functional ”’ or rather “‘ function- 
alistic ’—if a term must be coined. Thus “ functionalism ” turns out to be not a 
specific doctrine but, basically, a virtue. 
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III. ‘‘ ANTI-FUNCTIONAL TENDENCIES ”’ ? 


Malinowski was, of course, aware of all this: ‘‘ Some functional principles,” he 
explains, ‘‘ must be embodied in every theoretical treatment of cultural phenomena, 
as well as in every competent monograph on field work ’’ (p. 148). Yet he does not 
want to “be suspected of indiscriminate benevolence culminating in a flabby 
eclecticism,” so, in his well-known fighting spirit, ‘‘ He that is not with me ts against 
me,” he declares that ‘“‘ non-functional as well as anti-functional tendencies exist in 
anthropology.”” His examples, however, are disappointing; one is “the field 
worker with his eye exclusively on the exotic or picturesque.’”’ He exists only in the 
imagination of Malinowski because those travellers who recorded nothing but 
curiosities cannot possibly be regarded as “field workers,” and are in any case 
negligible from the point of view of anthropology. The second example is the bogy- 
evolutionist who cannot tell marriage from merely sexual conjugation, etc. ; but then 
follows a serious case, namely that of Lewis H. Morgan. Whereas, on p. 4, he is 
mentioned with appreciation as one of the “ pioneering students in comparative 
human cultures,” and whereas, on p. 25, we read that ‘on the positive side, we 
would probably give credit to a worker like L. H. Morgan primarily for the discovery 
of the classificatory system of kinship and for his resolute persistence in studying the 
principles of primitive relationship by marriage, by blood, and by affinity,” we are 
told, on p. 149, that “‘ by neglecting the functional analysis of vital linguistic 
phenomena, Morgan misdirected anthropological research for generations,” in that 
he considered the classificatory system of kinship terms as a survival of group 
marriage. Even if we subscribe to the criticism of Morgan’s interpretation of the 
significance of classificatory terms of relationship, we cannot approve of Malinowski’s 
way of picking out this one detail to arrive at such a peremptory verdict, which is 
moreover contradictory to his appreciation expressed in earlier paragraphs. Here 
we have a gross misrepresentation of the work of one of the greatest anthropologists 
of all times. 

The last in the list of “ anti-functionalists””’ is F. Graebner. His theory has 
been discussed by Malinowski in another paragraph (pp. 31 ff.) but is entirely out of 
place in the chapter here under review because it is actually not opposed to the 
functional approach and in fact has nothing to do with it. Also it must be emphasized 
that it is impossible to-day to discuss the theory of the “‘ Culture Historical School ”’ 
with reference to Graebner alone and thus to a book published thirty-five years ago. 
Since then, the method has been repeatedly revised, first by Gaston van Bulck, and 
then by Prof. P. W. Schmidt, and any discussion has, therefore, to start from the 
latest source, i.e. W. Schmidt’s Handbuch der Methode der kulturhistorischen Ethnologie 
(Muenster, 1937; translated under the title The Culture Historical Method of 
Ethnology by S. A. Sieber, New York (Fortuny’s), 1939). Although Prof. Schmidt’s 
name is mentioned on pp. 31, 32, there is no indication that Malinowski knew his 
latest book. We are not here concerned with a criticism of the ‘‘ Culture Historical 
School” in general, but only with Prof. Malinowski’s opinion that it is “ anti- 
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functionalistic.’””’ I venture to doubt that, if he had studied W. Schmidt’s book, he 
would have been able to maintain his view because he would have discovered that, 
on p. 72 (I am quoting from the original edition of Schmidt’s book), Schmidt declares 
that he recognizes the functional method, within its limits, as useful and necessary 
and that there should be “ fruitful co-operation.”” There is actually no room for an 
antagonism on either side because the two ways of approach imply entirely different 
objectives and, consequently, the study of different facts, grouped from different 
points of view. We should accept Radcliffe-Brown’s judicious statement‘ that 
functionalism and “ the view that any culture, any social system, is the end-result 
of a unique series of historical accidents,’”’ ‘do not conflict, but supplement one 
another,”’ and that there is “no reason at all why the two kinds of study—the 
historical and the functional—should not be carried on side by side in perfect 
harmony.’ It must be noted, however, that this sound attitude is designed to 
reconcile the study of function with historical studies in general, and thus not 
especially with the method inaugurated by Ankermann, Foy and Graebner. The 
“criteria ’’ introduced by Graebner represent a system of circumstantial evidence 
of hypothetical historical connections, which may well be compared with circum- 
stantial evidence as we know it in criminology. There are objections to this system, 
even in its latest form, after Prof. Schmidt’s admirable revision, the principal being, 
in my opinion, that the “criterion of form” is too liberally applied to mere 
similarities,5 whereas, as a means of positive evidence, it ought to be employed with 
the utmost reserve only when we are faced with really identical phenomena. 

This important point has been rightly underlined by Malinowski in his chapter 
on “‘ Concepts and Methods of Anthropology,’’ p. 31, where he writes : “ In diffusion, 
as in any other comparative research, the problem of identity first has to be faced 
and solved.”” And here, he even credits.Graebner with having faced this problem, 
although he rejects the way in which he attempted to solve it. We shall shortly see 
that, in this posthumous book, Malinowski has revised his former anti-historical 
attitude in principle ; thus his irreconcilable criticism is directed against Graebner’s 
method alone. Unfortunately, neither in the present book nor in his article on 
“‘ Anthropology ” in Encycl. Brit., 13th Ed. (quoted on pp. 31 ff.) has he given a 
comprehensive account of that method, or a systematic refutation of its criteria. 
None of his arguments, however, shows that the method is “ anti-functionalistic.’’® 
How could it be otherwise? It is so easy to demonstrate the difference with the 
help of well-known developments ; for example, broadcasting is now an institution 
in the ancient civilizations of the Far East and has been introduced, among other 
areas, in Negro Africa. Here, then, is a clear case of diffusion from the European- 
American culture complex. Suppose this historical development became unknown 


* American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. XXXVII, 1935, pp. 394 ff. 
5 Compare, for example, W. Schmidt, Handbuch der Methode, pp. 149 f. 


* Several, much more severe, attacks against Graebner’s school have been launched by the 
German functionalist Dr. W. Muehlmann. Compare W. Schmidt's rejoinder in Anthropos (now 
published in Freiburg, Switzerland), Vol. XXXV-XXXVI (April, 1944), pp. 898-965. 
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in the distant future ; it would then be a problem for the historian to find out how a 
highly complicated cultural element found its way, probably in connection with 
other achievements, into entirely different cultural surroundings, while it would be a 
task of the functionalist to study, analyse and ultimately define its function within 
the framework and ramifications of its new cultural settings. Incidentally, on p. 149, 
Malinowski calls Graebner’s analysis of culture “false or puerile’’ and describes his 
“ anti-functional approach”’ as “ of first-rate imbecility ’’ (sic.). This language 
cannot hurt poor Graebner, since he died long ago ; but I think we all agree that it is 
possible to express one’s disapproval in terms of parliamentary courtesy. Looking 
through the anthropological literature of the last few decades, we find, to our regret, 
that the tone of discussions has deteriorated, at least in certain quarters. This is 
hardly to the credit of anthropology. Fortiter in re, suaviter in modo is and remains 
the better way... 


So far the introductory chapter to the second part of the book. The recognition 
of the merits of so many predecessors—both theoretical students and field workers— 
is remarkable and indeed very gratifying. It is well known that, previously, 
Malinowski used to tell his students that the older literature was more or less useless 
because, he suggested, the early observers neither knew what to record nor how to 
observe properly. In the introduction to Crime and Custom (p. 3), for example, 
he wrote that the work of the pioneer students of primitive law “‘ was heavily handi- 
capped” because “ the writers had to rely upon the data of the early amateur 
ethnographers,” while “‘ modern field work of the trained specialist, done with 
method, purpose and knowledge of the problems was at that time not yet in 
existence.”’ Even in the present book we come acfoss one passage (p. 72) where he 
speaks of anthropologists who “ have followed their untrained predecessors,”’ but, 
in consideration of the specified statement on pp. 147 f., this remark is apparently 
not emphatic. I think he has never disclosed whom he regarded as the first “ trained 
anthropologist ’’ and—a crucial question—who trained him, unless we assume that 
he made his appearance as suddenly as Pallas Athene. As far as Malinowski himself 
is concerned, he owed much to C. G. Seligman, his “ friend and teacher,’’ to whom 
he dedicated Argonauts. In the present book Seligman is only briefly mentioned 
on p. 183 in connection with the Torres Straits Expedition. This casual reference 
hardly does justice to the greatness of a scholar who has distinguished himself by 
his classical field work in three continents, his universal erudition, and his beneficent 
influence upon the progress of anthropological studies. 


IV. BroLocicaL DETERMINISM AND EVOLUTION 
Malinowski’s ultimate recognition of the merits of the older literature implies 
the change in his attitude towards historical studies which was already foreshadowed 
in some of his previous publications of recent date, e.g. in his article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th edition. It is perhaps appropriate to begin with a 
new terminology introduced in the present book. Chapter II of the first part is 
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entitled ‘‘ A Minimum Definition of Science for the Humanist ’’ (p. 7). From the 
first paragraph we learn that this is a student of ‘‘ Humanism,” and it appears that 
this term is not suggested as a synonym for ‘‘ Anthropology,” but as a much more 
comprehensive expression for practically everything that is human or somehow 
concerns the human race. Anthropology is only one part of the whole complex, 
which is identified with “all humanities.” Again, part of “‘ Humanism,” or 
“humanities,” is the study of Man, and it seems that, in Malinowski’s opinion, 
anthropology is a division of the study of man but does not exhaust it. All this 
seems to emerge from the first paragraph on p. 7, which runs as follows: “‘ It remains 
now to define more specifically why and in what manner anthropology, of all social 
studies, can claim to be a direct contributor towards making the study of man 
more scientific. I would like to state first that the scientific approach is obviously 
not the only interest or inspiration in the domain of humanism. Moral or 
philosophical points of view ; zsthetic, humanitarian, or theological zeal or inspira- 
tion ; the desire to know what the past was because the past appeals to our senti- 
ments in a manner which need not be vindicated but cannot be gainsaid—all these 
are legitimate motivations in all humanities. Science, however, as a tool at least, 
as a means to an end, is indispensable.” 

It is true that, etymologically, the word ‘“‘ Humanism ”’ would allow a wide, 
almost vague, interpretation, embracing everything that is virtually human. 
Malinowski probably derived this general idea and terminology from a classification 
of subjects in medieval philosophy (compare the medizval concept of the humantora). 
I suppose, however, most of us will agree that it is not advisable nowadays to use this 
term in a sense other than that with which we are familiar, i.e. to denote the 
intellectual development associated with the Renaissance and thus with the revived 
appreciation, from the 14th century onwards, of the ancient classics. For the rest, the 
passage here referred to illustrates two points in Malinowski’s fundamental attitude, 
which we meet with again(and again throughout the book ; first, that anthropology is, 
or ought to be, principally a subject of science, i.e. of natural science ; and, second; 
that science is ‘‘ a means to an end,” in other words, utilitarian. It is obvious that 
the second point is beyond dispute; still, in a discussion of the principles of 
anthropology we should remember that we cannot always foretell the practical use 
of our studies ; that apparently unpractical research, such as the investigation of 
origins, may eventually lead to discoveries of great practical importance, and that 
meanwhile it is perhaps wiser to strive after the noble end of pure knowledge. 

With regard to the first point : anthropology should be “ more scientific,” it is 
interesting to note that this is a postulate of other anthropological schools also ; or 
rather they claim that theiy method is the only one which is truly scientific. 
Malinowski’s view of human culture—and it is a view rather than a “ theory” in 
the exact sense of this term—is undoubtedly rooted in his original training as a 
physicist. To him, “ human beings are an animal species ”’ and thus “ the theory of 
culture must take its stand on biological fact ” (p. 36). This theory is his well-known 
exposition of “‘ the biological foundations of culture ’’ (Chapters VIII ff., pp. 74 ff.). 
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“Human nature”’ is characterized by “‘ biological determinism ”’ which “ forces 
upon human behaviour certain invariable sequences, which must be incorporated 
into every culture, however refined or primitive, complex or simple ”’ (p. 79). These 
““ permanent vital sequences ”’ are “‘ (a) impulse ; (5) act ; (c) satisfaction,’’ and the 
impulses are the following, viz., ‘‘ Drive to breathe ; gasping for air ; hunger ; thirst ; 
sex appetite; fatigue; restlessness; somnolence; bladder pressure; colon 
pressure ; fright; pain” (p. 77). It is not here necessary to quote the other two 
sequences corresponding to every impulse. However, “‘ merely physiological 
consideration embodied in our table of vital sequences is a necessary point of 
departure, but it is not sufficient when we consider the way in which man satisfies 
his bodily urge under cultural conditions ” (p. 89) ; ‘“‘ we cannot rest satisfied with 
biological determinism alone’”’ (ibid.); ‘‘ simple physiological impulses cannot | 
exist under conditions of culture” (p. 87). Therefore, ‘‘ the anthropologist who 
has to study the impulses not in their minimum definition supplied by physics and 
biology, but as phases of organic behaviour incorporated into culture, has to redefine 
the two concepts of form and function” (p. 84). ‘‘ Function” is defined as “ the 
satisfaction of needs ”’ (p. 111), or, more fully, ‘‘ the satisfaction of an organic impulse 
by the appropriate act’ (p. 83), or “ the satisfaction of a need by an activity in 
which human beings co-operate, use artefacts, and consume goods ’”’ (p. 39). 

The next step is to demonstrate “ cultural responses” to “ basic needs’ (pp. 
gi ff.). In every human society, each biological impulse is ‘‘ remoulded by tradition ”’ 
(p. 85). ‘‘ Tradition”’ is referred to in several passages, for example on p. 103, 
where it remains rather obscure in exactly what sense the term is introduced. A 
clearer description appears on p. 135 in connection with a definition of “‘ pre-cultural ” 
stages and, on the other hand, “ culture.” Having dealt with the learning-ability 
of certain animals (p. 133), Malinowski explains that, as long as cultural achievements 
“could not be made the basis of learned behaviour for all the individuals of a 
community, we cannot speak yet about culture.” Culture depends ‘“‘ upon the 
ability of a group to incorporate the principles of individual achievement into a 
tradition which can be communicated to other members of the group and also, 
which is even more important, transmitted from one generation to the other” 
(p. 135). By “ achievement ” Malinowski means “ invented forms of habit,’’ but 
the latter term he uses in a very general sense including both behaviour of any 
description and uses of material objects as implements. First, there is individual 
invention, performance or achievement ; later, when the community has accepted 
an individually improvised achievement, its use becomes “a reinforced habit ’”’ and 
eventually a ‘‘ custom,” or “ permanently organized group behaviour.” 

It is noteworthy that, in this paragraph, we find that “‘ invention ”’ is mentioned 
but not “‘ diffusion.” This does not mean that Malinowski did not recognize the 
importance of diffusion ; on the contrary, he speaks of ‘“‘ delimiting the legitimate 
claims of diffusionism as against evolutionary interpretation ” (p.(24), and regards 
“contact between cultures, and the resulting transmission of arts and crafts, social 
forms, and ideas from one culture to another ” as “‘ undeniable facts which have to 
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be integrated into any theoretical approach” (p. 214). He also saw that evolution 
and diffusion are not contradictory, for ‘‘ evolution deals above all with the influence 
of any type of ‘ origins’ ; and origins do not differ fundamentally whether they occur 
by invention or by diffusion ’’ (pp. 214 f.), a view which he adopted from R. R. 
Marett’s more concise statement that “ distribution is merely one aspect of evolu- 
tion” (Marett, Anthropology, p. 101). But, of course, before ideas and inventions 
can spread from people to people, they must have been conceived, or created, 
somewhere ; and thus, logically, invention precedes distribution. It is, therefore, 
quite legitimate that, in the context of p. 135, Malinowski speaks of inventions only, 
because he is here concerned with the very beginnings of human culture and thus 
not with the history of further developments. Equally correct is his assumption of 
“‘ invented and re-invented forms of habit and traditionally defined rules,” as there 
can be no doubt that inventions have been made several times independently as has 
been convincingly explained, e.g. by F. Boas in his article on “‘ Anthropology ”’ in 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Malinowski has never claimed to be an authority 
on human paleontology and prehistoric archeology, but his suggestion that 
“‘ probably culture was developed simultaneously among several groups ’”’ (p. 144) 
is in agreement with F. Weidenreich’s conclusion that, whereas the evolution of the 
hominides took place only once and thus was not polygenetic, it was nevertheless 
polycentric, though not simultaneous.’ This implies a polycentric, independent, 
origination and different antiquity of primary cultures also. 


V. MALINOWSK!’S CHANGED APPROACH TO THE CONCEPT OF ORIGINS AND 
TO HISTORY 


It can be seen from p. 17 and other passages that Malinowski was aware of the 
fact that the study of evolution as well as of diffusion of cultures belongs to the realm 
of history. We have also seen that he realized the theoretical importance of the 
study of culture contact, i.e. the proper subject of the historical approach to cultural 
anthropology. But he goes even further in that he demands that the “‘ undeniable 
facts of contact between cultures . . . have to be incorporated into field work and 
into all our hypotheses and principles” (p. 214; the italics aremine.—L.A.) All these 
statements and suggestions evidently imply Malinowski’s ultimate revision of his 
former aversion to historical studies (which one distinguished critic described as an 
“‘idiosyncrasy ”’). Actually, however, this was based on technical scepticism, 
rather than an “ anti-historical ’’ attitude in principle, for his view used to be that as 
there is no way of unveiling the nebulous past of primitive peoples, the situation is 
hopeless ; it is, therefore, of no use to try to reconstruct the past ; all we can do is to 
study the few remaining primitive cultures of to-day as we find them. The outcome 
of this doctrine was that almost a whole generation of young anthropologists gladly 
accepted a “ history-free ’’ syllabus offering the advantage of—in Malinowski’s own 


7 Franz Weidenreich, ““ Tatsachen und Probleme der Menschheitsentwicklung,” in “ Bio- 
Morphosis,” I, 1 (1938), a digest in Nature, Vol. 144, No. 3660 (Dec., 1939), pp. 1054 ff., para IT. 
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words (p. 12)—-“‘ a very much simpler task.”’ It is amusing to find, in introductory 
paragraphs of more than one otherwise brilliant report on field work, or monograph, 
the hallmark of his school in the form of an assertion that the question of origins 
“is so completely lost in the mists of antiquity that no one, at least no serious 
anthropologist, would waste his time in looking for it,’’ or similar remarks of the same 
kind. From now on, however, students of function will have to remember that 
“the search for origins ’’—in the sense set out by Malinowski on pp. 202 f. — 
““. . becomes really an analysis of cultural phenomena in relation, on the one hand, 
to man’s biological endowment, and on the other, to his relationship to the environ- 
ment” (p. 203). 

This is definitely a “‘ change in our (i.e., Malinowski’s) scientific approach to 
the concept of origins” (p. 203). It is true that, in an earlier paragraph (p. 117) 
his former prejudice flares up again when he sneers once more at “ the persistent 
search for ‘ origins ’ and ‘ historic causes,’ in the nebulous realms of the undocumented, 
unrecorded historic past or evolutionary beginnings of a people who neither have a 
history (stc.—L.A.) nor have left any traces of their previous evolution.”” We all 
agree with him that historical research wants “ well-documented data” (p. 117), 
but it is obviously the business of the student to find them. Archeology, linguistics, 
physical anthropology and human palzontology may all contribute to collective 
evidence, but the methods of demonstration vary, although comparisons are an 
indispensable auxiliary means of all. Malinowski underlines the importance of the 
comparative method which, he writes, ‘‘ must remain the basis of any generalization, 
any theoretical principle, or any universal law applicable to our subject matter ”’ 
(p. 18). 

With regard to history, he believes that, “in anthropological parlance, the 
terms ‘ history ’ and ‘ historical’ have, so far as I can see, never been satisfactorily 
defined” (p. 20). He himself is “‘ using these words to describe any process or 
general development that can be reconstructed in a more or less satisfactory manner, 
or which has to be assumed as a working hypothesis”’ (pp. 19 f.). This vague 
definition is not acceptable for historical ethnologists who will rather subscribe to 
Malinowski’s more rigid demands on p. 117 ; but it is in conformity with the author’s 
own procedure employed on pp. 134 ff. (quoted above). There, he indulges in 
reconstructions, fitted in the framework of a priori terms and distinctions, such as 
those between ‘“ pre-cultural”’ and “cultural,” “habit’’ and “custom,” or 
‘improvised instruments”’ and “ traditionally handed-over artefacts.’’ This is 
strongly reminiscent of the evolutionary schemes of the nineteenth century, which 
so far used to be described by modern teachers of anthropology (by no means only 
on the part of “‘ the extreme diffusionist schools ’’ as Malinowski suggests on p. 17) 
as out of date, even amateurish, and contradictory to the true facts. Malinowski 
puts it very mildly: “‘ Evolutionism is at present rather unfashionable ” (p. 16), 
but ‘‘ nevertheless,”’ he adds, “‘ its main assumptions are not only valid, but also 
they are indispensable to the field worker as well as to the student of theory.”” He 
goes on to say that “‘. . . our interest in tracing back any and every manifestation 
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of human life to its simplest forms remains as legitimate and as indispensable to the 
full understanding of culture as it was in the times of Boucher de Perthes and J. C. 
Prichard”; only ‘‘ the concept of origins may have to be interpreted in a more 
prosaic and scientific manner ”’ (compare Chapters X and XI and especially Chapter 
XII, pp. 132 ff.). The concept of “ stages,”’ too, “remains as valid as that of 
origins,” but “‘ any evolutionary scheme of successive developmental strata ”’ will 
have to be made “ either very general or else valid only for certain regions and under 
certain conditions.’”” In any case “ the general principle of evolutionary analysis 
remains ” because ‘‘ certain forms definitely precede others’ (p. 16). 


Malinowski’s position as an evolutionist emerges already from his conception 
of the biological foundations of culture. To him, there is “ biological determinism ”’ 
not only with regard to the “ basic needs ’’—which man shares with the animal—but 
also with regard to “derived needs,” or “cultural imperatives”’ (pp. 120 and 
171-174). These ‘ derived cultural imperatives ” are not necessarily always of a 
permanent character. They will last until they are replaced by other devices, that 
is, cultural changes. “‘ The element of time, that is, of change,” we find expressly 
recognized on p. 41 and, more fully, on pp. 215 ff. It is here that, after all, history 
comes into its own—in a somewhat bashful way, it is true, but nevertheless of 
necessity. However, although Malinowski theoretically appreciates the historical 
approach, and although here was an opportunity to demonstrate that the biological 
determinism governing the beginnings of culture must have been superseded, in 
still very early stages, by the indeterminism of incalculable events, he confines 
himself to the simple acknowledgment that “‘ man does not, by biological deter- 
minism, need to hunt with spears or bow and arrow ; use poison darts ; nor defend 
himself by stockades, by shelters, or by armours”’ (p. 121). The problem why we 
find, in very similar, even entirely homogeneous surroundings, peoples with com- 
pletely different technical equipments, is briefly referred to as a historical problem 
but does not really attract the author because it is only related “‘ to a given tribe at a 
given moment ”’ (p. 215). He is interested in the question how a new trait, invented 
or imported, “‘ becomes incorporated into the culture, how it develops and through 
its development affects the culture as a whole” (p. 215). This, of course, is just the 
study of function, Malinowski’s legitimate subject. But he is anxious to carry his 
theory of determinism right through the whole dynamic process of cultural develop- 
ment: “‘. . . the moment that such devices’ (such as those mentioned on p. 121, 
for example) ‘‘ have been adopted, in order to enhance human adaptability to the 
environment, they also become necessary conditions for survival,’’ and this 
dependence ‘‘ becomes as great as dependence on the execution of any biologically 
dictated vital sequences’ (p. 121). 

This certainly is true of a good many human activities, especially within the 
sphere of our own so-called “ civilization.” If we think of armament and of the 
endless sequence of technical inventions and of discoveries in chemistry and physics, 
if we realize the necessity for the producer, the community, the whole nation, to keep 
abreast of all the perpetual material progress in order to be able to be a match for 
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competitors, it would appear that it is true. But is it generally true? I doubt it 
because man is and remains able to decide, by his own free will, whether or not he 
should adopt or reject, modify or discard any technical device, in fact any activity 
beyond the small number of his really biologically determined needs (those 
enumerated on p. 77). Wartime experience proves that man is capable of reducing 
his standard of living with amazing swiftness, even to an almost primitive style of 
life. But he survives, smiling or grumbling. It is sometimes astonishing how many 
achievements of our civilization turn out to be matters of convenience rather than 
necessity. These and related questions, however, have been dealt with at length by 
more competent authors. At any rate, with the ‘‘ element of change’”’ recognized 
on pp. 41, 215 ff., the logical conclusion seems to be that a necessary condition for 
survival is the perpetual striving for progress rather than the dependence on once 
adopted devices. This discussion would be bound, if continued, to assume a more 
and more general character and to lead us far beyond the sphere of anthropology into 
the realm of philosophy. Unfortunately, the author has failed us in our desire to 
learn how he would explain the great variety of cultural devices, including their 
esthetic forms ; the combinations of characteristic elements composing the multitude 
of different cultures ; and thus the determinism of specific cultural patterns. Still, 
we can hardly be disappointed since we read already on p. 16 the following 
“ definition ’’ of “ origin”: ‘‘ I believe that ultimately we will accept the view that 
‘ origins ’ is nothing else but the essential nature of an institution like marriage or 
the nation, the family or the state, the religious congregation or the organization of 
witchcraft.’’ And as a practical example we find, on p. 118, all that Malinowski 
has to say about the origins of the fork, namely, “ Since its form, its function, and its 
general context within commensality as a cultural phenomenon can be shown to be 
substantially the same wherever we find it ’’ (this, incidentally, is a mistake.—L.A.) 
“ the only intelligent hypothesis as to its origin is that the origins of the fork are the 
performance of the minimum tasks which this instrument can perform”... . I 
am afraid this “‘ hypothesis ” is too “‘ intelligent ” for me to follow. 


VI. SomE EARLIER BIOLOGICAL THEORIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Let us return for a moment to the sound statement that culture is “‘ more or 
less directly ’’ related to the “‘ vital sequences,”’ or biological functions. Malinowski 
reminds us that “ this, of course, is not a new idea ”’ (p. 81) and that “ one or two of 
the most influential systems of cultural philosophy . . . have selected one or the 
other of our vital sequences and have attempted to show that it is the prime mover 
of humanity as a whole,” namely, the Marxian system with its ‘‘ hunger-feeding- 
satiation’ series, and, on the other hand, the school of Sigmund Freud with its 
doctrine of “‘ infantile fixations of libidinous drives ’’ (p. 82). But this is not enough 
since, actually, the assumption of biological determinism has been the characteristic 
feature of anthropological evolutionism in the proper sense of this term. This 
determinism is manifest, for example, in the earlier writings, half a century ago, of 
Albert H. Post, the pioneer on the European continent of the study of primitive law, 
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who went even so far as to suggest: “‘ We do not think but 7¢ thinks in us.”” Post 
was an exception in so far as he was a lawyer, but the same attitude was more plausible 
in the majority of contemporary students of anthropology because they were mostly 
naturalists including a good many medical men. A “ biology of culture’ has been 
drawn up by the late Leo Frobenius in his work Paideuma (Munich, 1921%), wherein 
he claimed that man was not the creator but only the bearer of culture and that 
culture had its own biological phases of development, viz. infancy, youth, maturity, 
and old age. The latter theory, which is certainly fascinating, was taken up by 
others later, also with regard to a hypothetical periodicity of art styles. Problematic 
as these theories are, they have at least the merit of being free from tautologies. 
A comprehensive analysis of culture, explained as a complex of ‘‘ means of satisfaction 
of needs,”’ has been given by Prof. Max Schmidt in his work on primitive economics 
twenty-five years ago. We may also mention the classification of “types of 
satisfaction ’’ proposed by Dr. H.S. Harrison. The question of the relations between 
anthropology and biology has long been—and still is—a well-known point of 
controversy, and it is not here possible to refer to the various theories and arguments 
pro and contra. However, we observe that the names “ ethno-biology ’’ as well as 
“cultural biology ’’ (Ethnobiologie, Kulturbiologie) have been introduced by 
W. Scheidt for the doctrine that psychic behaviour is an inherited feature of a 
specific racial character.’ 


VII. ON ETHNOGRAPHICAL MUSEUMS 


The book is enlivened by much humour, and I should like to dwell a little on 
one particular point because there is a serious side to it. Malinowski describes 
ethnographical museums as “ ill-assorted and ill-defined objects lumped together in 
the vitrines and cellars of an old building ’’ (p. 21), and the ethnographers who, as 
keepers or curators, are in charge of “the dust and welter of an ethnographic 
museum ”’ are, to Prof. Malinowski, “‘ museum moles ”’ (pp. 20, 24). 


The initiated will be amused at the mentioning of the dust which is indeed a 
nuisance in the vaults and store-rooms of many understaffed museums with 
inadequate budgets. For the rest, Malinowski’s description would fit, not a modern 
museum, but the collections of curiosities typical of the 17th and 18th centuries— 
all sorts of things brought together at random, with only here and there an ethno- 


* Quoted from Prof. Fr. W. Schmidt’s Handbuch der Methode, 1937, p. 27- 


* Max Schmidt, Grundriss der Ethnologischen Volkswirtschaftslehre, 2 vols., Stuttgart (Enke), 
1920 ff. Some of the works of Max Schmidt, who gained his field experience on his two 
expeditions—each of two years’ duration—to Matto Grosso (Central South America), especially 
the Guaté, would well deserve more attention on the part of students of function. In particular, 
in his monograph Die Aruaken (Vol. I of a series edited by A. Vierkandt, 1916) he gave a successful 
functional analysis of the peaceful economic invasion and penetration of vast areas by the tribes 
of the Arawak: stock. 


10 Scheidt’s theory has been critically reviewed by W. Schmidt in Handbuch dey Methode, 
pp. 289 ff., where we find it described as “‘ a poor and hypothetical rudimentary science ”’ (p. 292)- 
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graphical specimen." It is true that this unscientific type still survives in some 
small country towns or old-fashioned institutions where quite nice ethnographical or 
archeological objects may still be seen forming a picturesque bric a brac together 
with local sport trophies, war medals, and other heterogeneous things which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with either ethnology or archeology. However, 
Malinowski’s critical remarks certainly do not apply to a modern museum. 


A modern ethnographical museum is both an educational and a research 
institution, characterized as follows, viz., firstly, the staff—not only the director, or 
keeper—consists of trained ethnologists, most of them with field experience ; secondly, 
as a research centre, the modern museum is not only a place for the expert preserva- 
tion, cataloguing, and display of the invaluable systematic collections already in 
existence but also a training centre for field ethnographers. Many European and 
American museums have indeed sent out their own expeditions, successful field work 
being, in some institutions, a sine gua non for the promotion of staff members. It is 
noteworthy that, where such an arrangement exists, field work is by no means 
confined to the study of technology, or the collecting of museum specimens, but is 
always as comprehensive as modern anthropological field work should be. It 
could easily be demonstrated from many examples that, during the last eighty years, 
the men who have been in charge of the leading ethnographical museums in the 
world have been fully aware of the fact that collecting alone would never do but that 
the material culture must be studied in the context with its psychological, social, 
and religious setting. Thirdly—and this is perhaps the best illustration to point 
No. 2—well conducted ethnographical museums all over the world are, of course, 
permanently in close co-operation or even association with the representatives of 
anthropology at the local university ; in fact, a good many curators have been, 
and probably still are, simultaneously professors, or associate professors, of 
anthropology or ethnology, let alone that, in some universities, the department of 
anthropology has a museum of its own. Needless to add, that the specimens in a 
scientific museum are not “ ill-assorted.’’ It is fortunate for our knowledge of the 
history of human cultures in all parts of the world that we possess, in the principal 
ethnographical museums of almost all continents, well-planned and almost 
complete collections representing the arts and crafts, and implicitly illustrating the 
beliefs and customs, of the great majority of recent primitive peoples, many of them 
now extinct, others still in existence. But few of the surviving tribes have been able 
to preserve their native crafts and art styles up to the present day. Thus their 
works would have been lost for posterity but for the gratifying efforts of expert 
collectors and ultimately the museums. 


One of the many anthropologists who have enriched more than one museum by 
their valuable collections brought home from the field was Prof. Malinowski, whose 


11 A delightful account of a visit to such a collection of curiosities early in the eighteenth 
century, that in the old Schola Anatomica at Oxford, will be found in W. H. and W. J. C. Quarrell’s 
edition of Oxford in 1710 from the travels of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach, ord (Black- 
well), 1928, pp. 19 ff. 
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ethnographical treasures obtained in the Trobriand Islands are now in several 
museums in Europe as well as Australia. Still, if most of these objects are not 
“* ill-defined,”’ as he puts it, it is not thanks to Malinowski, strange as this may sound ; 
for so great was his indifference to museums that he never found time to label and 
describe his own specimens properly. This is all the more astonishing as, in his 
published works as well as in his lectures, he always appreciated the importance of 
material culture ; besides, he was one of those who realized the importance for 
anthropology of archeological and prehistoric studies (p. 21). Yet, with his usual 
irony, he could not resist describing, in the same paragraph, ‘“‘ the impetus derived 
from archeology and prehistory ”’ as “‘ somewhat akin to the inspiration from dead 
objects collected in a museum.” Actually, to a student of function those objects 
are not “ dead,’”’ except perhaps when the field worker who brought them has not 
done his job properly. And even then they may be revived to tell their own story, 
namely, by means of the comparative method as recommended by Malinowski on 
p.18. This, again, will only be possible in a large museum where a wealth of material 
for comparisons is available. 


VIII. THe Limits oF PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


In R. R. Marett’s booklet Anthropology (Home University Library, r1th 
impr., 1936)—in my opinion still one of the best introductions—we find (p. 19) the 
suggestion that “ it is legitimate for him (that is, the anthropologist) to hope that. . . 
anthropological science may indirectly, though none the less effectively, subserve an 
art of political and religious healing in the days to come.’’ These words would have 
made an appropriate motto for the chapter entitled ‘‘ Whither Anthropology ? ”’ 
which concludes Malinowski’s essay on Frazer and thus the whole book (pp. 211-221). 
The chapter is partly retrospective, but largely programmatic. Malinowski has 
always been very anxious to demonstrate the practical utility of anthropology, and 
now he tells us that “ anthropology can take up its serious réle of magisira vite side 
by side with history, in the classical sense of that word, and with other branches of 
humanism ”’ (p. 217). Some suggestions are the following, viz. : ‘“‘ Such concepts as 
democracy and freedom, communism and capitalism, the réle of competition and of 
planning, can and must be submitted to a full anthropological analysis, inspired by the 
evolutionary as well as historical, psychulogical and sociological approaches. Problems 
of primitive law and order, of early forms of education and also of primitive types 
of science, magic and religion, should be taken up with direct reference to the vital 
issues of to-day, and illuminated by the search for a common measure between the 
earlier and later forms studied, or by reaching out questions of origins in terms of the 
fundamental réle played by a type of activity, or by an institution in human develop- 
ment.” The most interesting feature of this programme—incidentally of the whole 
chapter—is the recommendation to employ various ways of approach, or methods. This 
is in agreement with the general tendency throughout the book, formulated in a few 
words on p. 215: “ The need of a synthesis of anthropological methods, for a fuller 
understanding between the various partisan schools and mutually exclusive heresies, 
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appears perhaps more directly to-day when anthropology, like every other discipline 
in social science, is called upon to play its part in actual present-day problems.”’ 
This conciliatory and co-operative attitude is an asset of the book and definitely to 
the credit of Malinowski. It implies the acknowledgment that the functionalistic 
approach alone would not suffice to master all the various problems confronting the 
anthropologist to-day. On the other hand it will be observed that the “ practical ”’ 
utility of historical studies, too, is recognized ; and indeed, after the experience of 
the last forty years, it could hardly be otherwise. 


It would appear, however, that Malinowski perhaps overrated the scope of 
anthropology (incidentally, a criticism that applies to certain other authors as well). 
No doubt anthropology has its definite practical function with regard to colonial 
administration and native jurisdiction. This has long been recognized and success- 
fully put into practice in the British Colonial Empire (cf. briefly p. 219), but also in 
French West Africa and the Dutch Indies. There is the educational side, represented 
by anthropological training courses for administrators and missionaries as permanent 
institutions in some universities, e.g. Oxford and Sydney ; and there is the practical, 
advisory or directly administrative side, illustrated by the office of Government 
Anthropologist as we find it in British Africa as well as in New Guinea. More than 
one experienced administrator has gone back to the university to complete his 
equipment by a course in theoretical anthropology, and it has long been realized that 
a good many ethnological subjects, which used to be regarded as of merely theoretical 
interest, may turn out to be of eminently practical importance, for example the 
study of witchcraft, magic, and religion. One of the greatest practical contributions 
made by anthropological science is probably the activities of some of our most 
prominent anthropologists employed in the western Pacific by the ANGAU 
organization recently. 

Sometimes “‘ practical ’’ experts object to being told by anthropologists how 
to deal with natives ; it is only necessary to refer to the protest launched by Lord 
Raglan in Man not so very long ago, although it was not absolutely certain that he 
really meant it—being himself a distinguished member of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. However, there can be no doubt that the rejoinders on the part of 
“academic ’’ anthropologists settled the dispute. Here, then, is the legitimate 
field for the practical application of anthropological knowledge, whereas nothing 
could be more detrimental to the standing of anthropology than any attempts to 
degrade it to a jack-of-all-trades. It is true that anthropology—we are here, of 
course, only concerned with cultural anthropology—is related to, and overlaps many 
different subjects; but this does not mean that an anthropologist without an 
additional qualification could claim to be an authority on one of those other subjects 
generally. This holds good not only for scientific disciplines but also for practical 
subjects such as the Civil Service, the Administration of Justice, etc., while, as R. R. 
Marett has put it, “ policy, including bad policy, does not come within the official 
cognizance of the anthropologist.’’ He may, therefore, “on the strength of a 


conviction that truth is mighty and will prevail for human good, invite practical 
B 
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men to study his facts and generalizations in the hope that, by knowing mankind 
better, they may come to appreciate and serve it better’’ (Marett, Anthropology, 
p. 18). As an example of actual present-day problems which may be solved with 
the help of anthropology, Malinowski mentions “‘ the question of war ”’ (pp. 215 f.). 
He believes that, “‘as the science of human beginnings and of evolution,” 
anthropology ‘‘ can and must answer the question whether war is primeval,’’ and, 
with an almost touching naivety, he suggests that “‘ if it can be shown that war, that 
is, the collective settlement of intertribal problems by armed force, is not to be found 
at the beginnings of culture, this is a proof that war is not indispensable to the 
conduct of human affairs’’ (p. 216). 


There are other issues referred to on the last few pages of the book, such as 
“‘ post-war reconstruction,’ “‘ self-determination, collective security,” “‘ arma- 
ment,’”’ “‘ economic autarchy,”’ etc., all problems which seem to have hardly any 
bearing on anthropology. The author himself admits that “ in all this we may seem 
to have wandered far away from our culture-hero, Frazer, and from his work,’ but 
he assures us that, actually, “‘ this is not so,” because in Frazer’s work and approach 
“‘ there was the mellow blend of conservative love for tradition, for the differential 
elements in each culture and every stage of development, with a keen sense for the 
need of progress, reason, and equity ’’ (p. 221). This may be so, yet it will hardly 
suffice to convince us that there is an organic connection between any anthropological 
theory and the crucial problems of modern foreign policy. On the other hand, the 
anthropologist certainly has a legitimate claim to be heard in discussions of the 
treatment of races, or ethnic minorities (pp. 218 ff.). Incidentally, Malinowski was 
not the first anthropologist to try and combine politics with his proper study. This 
development is, in a way, reminiscent of Eduard Hahn’s “ messianic mood ’’—as 
R. H. Lowie calls it in his History of Ethnological Theory—which is manifest in 
his last writings.!* For the rest, reference has been made by the editor to another 
posthumous book by Malinowski, entitled Freedom and Civilization (New York, 


1944). 


>” “e 


IX. THE REHABILITATION OF THE EVOLUTIONISTS 


The revival of evolutionism as we find it in the present book is not an isolated 
development. Malinowski mentions that it is “now the wholly accepted 
anthropological creed in the Soviet Union, in which form, of course, it ceases to be 
scientific ’’—without explaining, however, why evolutionism should be any less 
scientific in Russia or any more scientific when professed in another country. There 
ought to be a distinction between the recognition of evolutton—which is inevitable— 
and “‘ evolutionism ’”’ in the sense of a doctrine which tries to explain everything in 
terms of evolution, thereby ignoring historical developments. There is probably 
not one anthropological school to-day which denies evolution, and it is noteworthy 


Compare also Prof. J. F. Embree’s amusing remarks in American Anthropologist, Vol. 47, 
p. 636. 
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that evolution is recognized, among others, by the historical school led by W. Schmidt, 
who emphasizes, however, that the course of evolution should be established by 
means of inductive historical studies rather than by speculation.** As far as 
“evolutionism ”’ in its rigid sense is concerned, it is doubtful whether it ever existed, 
but it would appear that the two principal “ evolutionists” of the 19th century— 
L. H. Morgan and E. B. Tylor—cannot be charged with it. Their appreciation of 
historical developments had already been demonstrated by Prof. Lowie in his 
History of Ethnological Theory, and their ‘‘ rehabilitation ’’’ has now been under, 
taken at length by Prof. Leslie A. White of the University of Michigan. White 
and A. Lesser have been credited by Malinowski (p. 17) with the revival, in America, 
of evolutionism “in a rational form,”’ while A. Lesser has also been commended by 
W. Schmidt on his advance towards a combination of functionalism and historical 
studies.14 


In his latest paper, entitled ‘‘ Diffusion vs. Evolution: An Anti-Evolutionist 
Fallacy "’ (American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. XLVII, No. 3, 1945, pp. 339-356), 
White explains that the antithesis ‘‘ Evolution—Diffusion ”’ does not really exist 
and that the “ evolutionists,” in distinguishing between certain stages of develop- 
ment, “‘ have not said that ‘ different groups,’ ‘ every people,’ etc., have to go through 
these stages.”” Instead, both Morgan and Tylor “ were well aware that tribes can 
and do take ‘short cuts’ via diffusion.” Tylor pointed out that “it must be 
borne in mind how powerfully the diffusion of culture acts in preserving the results 
of progress from the attacks of degeneration” (Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 39), 
and that “civilization’’ is a plant much oftener propagated than developed ” 
(tbid., p. 53). Morgan is credited with similar statements quoted by White from 
Ancient Society as well as from Systems of Consanguinity. White concludes that 
both Tylor and Morgan, “far from seeing an antithesis between evolution and 
diffusion, saw that these two processes work harmoniously together, the one 
originating culture traits, the other spreading them far and wide.” It appears, then, 
that the criticism of the classical ‘‘ evolutionists’ was, to some extent, due to 
insufficient knowledge of their works. However, the “ originating ’’ as well as the 
“ spreading ”’ process, as they actually took place, are both real events, or sequences 
of facts, and thus Aistory, and we have noticed that, for instance, Malinowski has 
seen this clearly (above, para. V). On the other hand, as White points out (p. 346), 
“the evolutionists’ formule describe cultural processes, stages of development. 
They are not applicable to the culture history of tribes and were not intended for 
this purpose,” whereas “ the culture history of a people can be explained only in 
terms of its own culture history, not in terms of an evolutionist formula.’’ Therefore, 
he says, “ evolutionism is not pseudo-history ” (as Edward Sapir has called it) ; 
“it is not history at all. An account of the evolution of writing is certainly not the 


13 W. Schmidt, Handbuch der Methode, etc., pp. 207 ff. 


14 A. Lesser, “‘ Functionalism in Social Anthropology,” American Anthropologist, XX XVII, 
1935, Pp- 390 ff. 
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same thing as the history of writing ” (pp. 349 ff.). Well, when we are studying, say, 
the development of ancient Egyptian writing from the prehistoric signs and the 
slightly different ones of the first dynasty to the hieroglyphic, hieratic and, ultimately, 
demotic, we are studying a sequence of historical developments coinciding with 
evolution ; but it is when we are grouping together heterogeneous phenomena, or 
classifying them as “ stages ’’ according to our judgment of value, regardless of their 
origin, that the unhistorical type of evolutionism comesin. Notwithstanding White’s 
statement that this\has nothing to do with\history, it is a fact that some writers of 
the 19th century did suggest that all peoples have had to pass through a number of 
certain stages succeeding one another in a certain order, and that doctrinal scales of 
this kind have been drawn up for economic, social, and religious evolution. The 
unscientific character of these schemes is evident because the decision as to what was 
earlier, or more primitive, used to be made from the point of view of “‘ common 
sense,’’ i.e. the common sense of modern man, or by means of an analytical method 
which can only be described as pseudo-psychological. Another danger lay in the 
temptation to accept those schemes, not as working hypotheses, but as substitutes 
for actual developments. While students saw no hope of ever unveiling the remote 
past, they argued that, taken as a whole, the development could not have been 
very much different from their hypotheticai reconstructions. However, I believe we 
must credit them with the readiness to modify, or even abandon, their schemes 
whenever they became acquainted, through the empiric findings of modern ethnology 
or archeology, with contradictory facts. The decisive objection to evolutionary 
hypothetical schemes is—or, as we should rather say to-day—was not that, in the 
light of modern anthropological research, the real facts were different but that there 
has been a great variety of different sequences of developments. It is true that our 
practice of taking the cultures of recent primitive peoples as circumstantial evidence 
of prehistoric life in the proper sense of this term is in itself a working hypothesis. 
But, in anthropology, we are interested in all periods and cultures and we do not 
insist on trying to establish the absolutely earliest stages when we are fortunate to 
find plenty of material illustrating relatively primitive conditions. Therefore, I 
cannot agree with Malinowski who—after having sneered at ‘‘ the persistent search 
for ‘ origins ’ and ‘ historic causes’ ’’ (p. 117)—suddenly declares that “ the subject 
of discovering the earliest type of occupational groups is fascinating, not only for the 
student interested in wide schemes of evolution, but also for the field worker and 
the comparative student’ (p. 167). Malinowski’s ambition was, ultimately, to 
combine the evolutionary principle with the functional theory (p. 167), but we have 
seen that, in another passage (p. 16), he has been very cautious with regard to 
“evolutionary schemes of successive developmental strata ’’ (see above, p. 10). 
Thus Malinowski’s evolutionism is not bound up with any such scheme but, as we 
have seen above (p. 12), rather with his revival of the long discarded “ biological 
determinism ”’ of culture and the equally long abandoned belief in “‘ general laws of 
culture ’’ (pp. 38 and 203). It is hardly necessary to mention that this “ biological 
determinism ” has nothing to do with the problem of determinism in metaphysics. 
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If “‘ general laws ’’ of cultural development existed this would mean that two different 
peoples, if placed in exactly the same environment and confronted with exactly the 
same problems, would react in the same way. Nobody would suggest this in earnest, 
even if there were two peoples of the same mentality and intellectual capacity. In 
any case, history tells us the reverse. Actually, the undeniable phenomenon of 
cultural evolution is not governed by any “laws” of general validity; on the 
contrary, we can only marvel at the overwhelming variety of devices and forms 
without which human life would be drab and dreary. We must also bear in mind 
that, in the history of mankind, there is not only evolution but there have also been 
revolutions. Finally, to identify human nature simply with biological deter- 
minism—as Malinowski does on pp. 75 ff.—is impossible since actually human 
nature is distinguished by its dualism. When R. R. Marett warned us of “a real 
danger lest the anthropologist should think that a scientific view of man is to be 
obtained by leaving out the human nature in him ” he was thinking not of ‘‘ man the 
animal,’’ but of “‘ man the individual.” This danger, he added, “ comes from the 
over-anxiety of evolutionary history to arrive at general principles’; and he 
concluded: ‘“‘ To study the plot without studying the characters will never make 
sense of the drama of human life.”” It is well known that this suggestion has since 
been successfully followed up by field workers. It is, therefore, rather a tall story 
that it should be necessary to recall it to-day, and one cannot help wondering whether 
it would not be for the benefit of the standard of anthropological theory if, at least 
for a while, there would be a little less writing and, instead, a lot more reading. 


X. FUNCTIONALISM AND NEO-FUNCTIONALISM 


Having studied A Scientific Theory of Culture, I felt a strong impulse to re-read 
the Argonauts and thus to compare the classic, which marks the rise of 
Malinowski’s career, with his last anthropological work. It was a refreshing 
experience. The Argonauts, written before the “functional theory’ was born 
and yet bristling with functionalism at its best, that intensity of field work and that 
rare gift of demonstrating its results which constituted Malinowski’s genius as a 
field worker and a teacher—this book inspired an international élite of students to 
try and develop the same methodical virtues, thus inaugurating the informal fellow- 
ship now justly called “‘ the functionalist school.’’ The secret of its success was that, 
except for a few fundamental principles of successful research in the field, it was 
exemplary and not in any way doctrinarian. The same may be said about 
his second—and last—standard work, the Coral Gardens, although its wealth of 
information is not so easily digestible because it is interlaced with a highly differ- 
entiated theoretical texture. Compared with these two classical monographs, the 
pesthumous book will be read with mixed feelings. On the positive side, we 
appreciate the ultimate exposition of the general character of the functional method ; 
the convincing postulate that this intense and comprehensive method should be 
employed in other ways of approach also; the acknowledgment that this has been 
done, here and there, in the past, and, implicitly, the advice that, with discrimination, 
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the older literature should be studied, including the “ evolutionists’’; and the 
revised attitude towards the historical study of the past. On the other hand, we are 
less deeply impressed by some painstaking definitions and demonstrations of 
phenomena which may well be accepted as self-evident. Malinowski is right in 
defending himself against the criticism that his definitions were “ vague, insipid, 
and useless ’’ (pp. 115, 116), although it is probably not incorrect to say that they 
are sometimes tautological, or, rather, too elementary (compare, for example, 
p- 169). This, I suggest, may be due to the fact that the book is primarily designed 
as a guide for students. Still, much-that may well be said in a class, or a seminar, 
need not be printed. 


It has become a common practice to speak of the “‘ functional theory ’’ and the 
“ functional method ”’ as if these were one and the same thing. Actually, of course, 
a theory is a supposition, whereas a method is a procedure. A theory may be put 
to the test by way of various methods, while a method may be employed for altogether 
different purposes. Therefore, these two terms should not be confused with each 
other, especially not when we are told over and over again that anthropology must 
be made “ more scientific.”” Malinowski naturally was aware of the difference, so 
he speaks of the “‘ functional theory ’’ when he means it, and just of “ functionalism ” 
when he means the method (pp. 158, 147), with a few exceptions which are rather 
confusing, e.g., in the title of the short chapter pp. 150-154, inscribed ‘‘ General 
Axioms of Functionalism,” although, except for the first paragraph p. 152, the chapter 
deals, not with the method, but with the axioms of culture and a cultural process, 
and thus with theory. This distinction is of importance not only for the future 
position of the Functional School,!® but also for other students who have adopted the 
functional method. The method appeals to us because it is simple enough, sensible, 
and obviously indispensable. There is, first of all, the warning that, as culture is a 
complex of a great variety of elements, field observation must be comprehensive, 
if possible even exhaustive ; secondly, the field worker is urged not to be content 
with the merely descriptive recording of phenomena but always to try and find out : 
why is this so? In other words, he has to find out the function of objects and 
institutions ; and the third instruction, which is related to the second, says that 
cultural phenomena should be studied, not piecemeal, but in their interrelation 
and interaction or, to use one of Malinowski’s favourite terms, “ concatenation.”’ 


157 presume it is generally known that Prof. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, in his presidential 
address, ‘‘ On Social Structure ”’ (J.R.A.I., Vol. LXX, 1940, p. 1), declared that “‘ this functional 
school does not really exist; it is a myth invented by Prof. Malinowski.” However, there 
exists the undeniable fact that a substantial number of distinguished anthropologists do regard 
themselves as members, or followers, of this school ; that is to say, they are associated with the 
method (not necessarily, as far as I can see, with the theory, or rather the complex of theories 
presented in A Scientific Theory of Culture. We have seen above that Malinowski himself 
has magnanimously disclaimed the authorship of the method (not of the theory), but the historical 
fact remains that, through his personality and example, he inspired a whole generation of students 
and equipped them with a training of generally recognized excellence. The most prominent of 
his former students have long developed their own personality and originality, and this, I think, 
is perhaps the best that can be said about an academic teacher. 
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These three points, I believe, constitute the idea of the functional method, reduced 
toasimple formula. All the rest istheory. While this theory, actually a complex of 
several theories, has been partly derived from the results of the method, the latter is, 
logically, independent from the theory and may be appreciated and practically 
employed without it. What is needed for successful field work is twofold : a purpose 
and a method. No doubt a good command of facts, problems, and theories belongs 
to the academic preparatory training of a scientific field worker ; but the question 
whether or not he should go out into the field as a sworn adherent to one particular 
theory is at least open to discussion. The majority of anthropologists will probably 
agree that it is the safer way for a research worker to try to be objective and not to _ 
envisage things through the spectacles of a doctrine. Therefore, I expect, many of 
us will not recognize Malinowski’s claim (p. 175) that “‘ the functional theory, as 
here represented ”’ should be “‘ the prerequisite for field work and for the comparative 
analysis of phenomena.” 

Actually, as all of us know, his postulate has been not unfrequently fulfilled as 
far as the functional method is concerned. It has been successfully put to the test 
in the field and ever will be, to be sure. But field workers have also attempted to 
test the functional theory proper, and it has been a distinguished field anthropologist, 
the late Dr. F. E. Williams, who, on the strength of his twenty years’ practical 
experience in New Guinea, eventually found himself compelled to challenge an 
essential part of the theory, namely the doctrine that culture generally, and 
implicitly, every particular culture, is an integrated system, or a working whole, 
in which every single cultural element fulfils a vital function, thus being an indispens- 
able part. This view is maintained in the present book (pp. 36, 38, 40, 150 and 
passim). Dr. Williams’ criticism has been laid down in his Drama of Orokolo, 
as well as in the Papuans of the Trans-Fly and in his paper “ Creed of a Govern- 
ment Anthropologist,” and it has been summarized by Prof. A. P. Elkin in his 
obituary article on Dr. Williams in Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2, recently. The fact 
that the leading anthropologist of Australia has not only given great prominence to 
Dr. Williams’ ideas but has also declared himself in agreement with them, suggesting 
that “‘ most social anthropologists would appreciate Dr. Williams’ modified function- 
alistic approach ”’ (loc. cit., p. 96), may be taken as the inauguration of a new chapter 
in the history of functionalism. 

The cultures studied by Dr. Williams turned out to be “ far from being fully 
organized systems,’’ but rather ‘‘ evolved by a process of accretion’ ; in fact, there 
appeared to have taken place various accretions which had “ not-all been fused 
together in such a manner as to be genuinely interdependent and each indispensable 
to the whole.” ‘‘ On the contrary, they formed a whole which remains to some 
extent loosely constructed : new elements could be introduced, and existent elements 
dropped out, without necessarily creating disorganization.”” Prof. Elkin also 
approves of Williams’ finding that “‘ of the innumerable elements which make up a 
society’s culture, some may indeed be so fundamental, so wide in their ramifications 
as to be actually essential to its continuance ”’ but that “‘ whereas some connections 
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are vital and significant, others, and they are very numerous, are fortuitous and 
without significance’ (Drama of Orokolo, p. 407; Elkin, loc. cit., p. 95). “In 
any social whole, that is in any culture, there are contradictions, inconsistencies, 
conflicting loyalties, and even customs and beliefs which clog the ‘system’ and 
without which the society might well be better off. Not to see this is to commit 
the ‘ fallacy of Functionalism,’ that is, to carry this theory to extremes ’”’ (Elkin, 
ibid.). The conclusion is that we have to be content with a less apodictic definition 
of culture. All that may be asserted, with a claim to general validity, concerning 
the elements of a culture is ‘‘ that they are involved with one another,” and that this 
involution is “‘ partly a matter of organization or system, and partly one of mere 
aggregation, not without some degree uf confusion ”’ (tbid., p. 97). 

The principal point of this revised form of Functionalism, which we may call 
neo-Functionalism, is its opposition to the hypothesis of a biological determinism of 
culture. Indeed it would appear that neo-Functionalism is more purely function- 
alistic than its prototype because it is not diluted by an admixture of other issues of 
at least questionable bearing on the functional analysis of cultures. 

It is true that Dr. Williams’ conclusions are exclusively based on his experience 
in New Guinea, an area which, from prehistoric times, has been a melting-pot of 
races and cultures. But so are many other areas. In the neo-functionalistic 
approach, generalizations are avoided. Every culture will have to be examined and 
judged on its merits. We have to consider that our analysis cannot be based on the 
study of some primitive tribes alone, but it would appear that, the higher and more 
complicated a culture, the more might the revised form of Functionalism come into 
its own. 

Malinowski knew of Dr. Williams’ views, in fact he referred to them, among 
others, on p. 38 of his book, though only briefly and without mentioning Williams’ 
name. Yet he insisted on his own concept of the “‘ completeness and self-sufficiency 
of each culture’ (p. 40). However, on p. 41, we find a rather inconspicuous passage 
wherein he speaks of “‘ the principles of relevancy, what can be regarded as the real 
and significant elements of a culture ’”’ (the italics are mine.—L.A.). But it can be 
seen from the context of the paragraph that, far from logically developing this 
promising principle—which would probably have led to the confirmation of Williams’ 
view—Malinowski here merely wanted to point out that even some “ strange ”’ 
customs and “ eccentricities’ are actually relevant. In this connection we must 
briefly mention his concept of “ survivals.”” To Malinowski, a “ survival ’’ is not 
really a survival because it will only last on account of “a new meaning, a new 
function,” whereby even a merely sentimental value would be sufficient to recognize 
some such function (pp. 28, 29). If even that no longer exists, “‘ when a habit 
ceases to be... vitally useful, it simply drops out,’’ and thus there are, in 
Malinowski’s opinion, no survivals in the sense of “‘ meaningless traits ”’ or ‘‘ irrelevant 
forms” (p. 142). This sounds strange when, at the same time, the “ element of 
change” is recognized and the principle of evolution emphasized. Malinowski’s 
own principle of relevance ought to come into operation here, lest the dogmatic 
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respect for any “ function,” however trifling, actually blurs a clear insight into the 
structure and dynamic character of a culture. Whether or not we use the term 
“survival ’’ does not matter. An old by-law, now out of date, may be a public 
nuisance, yet it has to be obeyed, in other words : it works, or ‘“‘ functions,” until it is 
lawfully amended or abolished. By the time an old form is completely antiquated, 
we are not infrequently trailing it through our life, cultural ballast as it were. It is 
this cultural ballast that may be amputated without entailing any danger for the 
life of the social organism. It goes without saying that ‘‘ relevance ’’ covers much 
more than just “ practical utility’ and that certain imponderables are, psycho- 
logically, necessities. To use the figurative example of “ ballast ’’ once more, we 
may also remember that a ship needs a certain amount of ballast to be seaworthy. 
For a real understanding of the essentiality or irrelevance of cultural elements, the 
investigation of their history, too, is necessary. I am thinking here, not of the 
pondering on the very origins, but of the more recent chapters of the past linking up 
directly with the present. Prof. Elkin has made an important suggestion on this 
point : ‘‘ Studies of all societies should be made at intervals, say of ten years, so that 
some real understanding of the laws of social change may be attained ”’ (p. 97). 
and he mentions that periodic work of this kind has so far been carried out by 
Thurnwald in Buin, by Williams in New Guinea, and also by constant study in a few 
parts of Australia. I should like to add that the method has been repeatedly, and 
successfully, employed in American ethnology also (compare, e.g., the investigations 
of the upper Xingu area by the two expeditions of K. and W. v. d. Steinen and 
Ehrenreich in the ’eighties, followed by Dr. Hermann Meyer in 1897 and, subse- 
quently, by Max Schmidt in 1899-1901 ; more examples could be quoted from 
North America). 

For the great practical importance of the modified functionalistic approach for 
colonial administration, the questions raised by Prof. Elkin (loc. cit., p. 96) require 
our most serious consideration. 


LEONHARD ADAM. 








ANTHROPOLOGY IN AUSTRALIAN MUSEUMS! 
By F. D. McCartuy 


HE dissemination of scientific knowledge among the population generally 

constitutes a present-day and post-war educational problem that has received 
considerable attention in recent years. Eminent authorities have discussed the 
most effective ways and means of accomplishing this aim in their own and other 
fields of research. That anthropology is no exception to this re-casting of ideas is 
revealed by the conference on the past, present and future of this science, held in 
London on the occasion of the centenary of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland on October 30th, 1943 (Man, XLV, 1944, 3-13; Nature, 
Nov. 20, 1943, 587-589; Museums Jour., III, 1943, 131-134). Some of the points 
emphasized at this conference were the part anthropology can play in the future 
welfare of civilization by the close application of its methods in the physical and social 
aspects of modern as well as primitive cultures, the need to draw from the pure 
science lessons of practical utility that may be applied to the administration of 
primitive peoples, and the necessity for building up more comprehensive collections 
of the archeology and material culture of all ages and areas. 

Firth (1932) and Elkin (1935, 1937, 1939) in summarizing past and present work 
done on the anthropology of Australia and the western Pacific, dealt mainly with 
social organization, religion and linguistics, referring briefly to ethnography and to 
physical anthropology. It is opportune, therefore, to review the ethnographical 
aspect of the subject in Australia, as exemplified by the museums, with a view to 
denoting the lines along which their policies and collections might be developed, 
their future place in the education of the community, and their academic value in the 
scientific study of the peoples of Australia and Oceania. Asa professional ethnologist, 
I have time and again been told by visitors of specimens in various places that 
should be in an Australian museum, of the wealth of material in remote places that 
can only be obtained by properly equipped expeditions, and of archzological sites 
that should be studied. These matters have stimulated me to discuss the wider 
problems dealt with in this paper, and have provided me with a sound reason to 
express my personal views on the subject, with a view to drawing the attention of 
governments and museums to the matter discussed. 


Work to be Done in Australian Ethnography and Prehistory. The remarks passed 
by Elkin (1935, pp. 196-197) about past contributors to our knowledge of Australian 
anthropology, apply to its every branch and need not be repeated here. Suffice it 
to say that since accounts of aboriginal customs appeared in the works of Dampier, 


1 Published by permission of the Trustees of the Australian Museum. 
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Cook, and the First Fleet historians—Collins, Tench, White, Parkinson, Hunter, 
Phillip, Banks and others, there have been published in both books and periodicals 
many descriptions of material culture and of the domestic and hunting life of the 
aborigines. Nevertheless, a great deal of work remains to be done in many branches 
of the subject. Continental surveys of technology are few in number, and compre- 
hensive studies await attention on the appliances and methods relating to clothing 
and ornaments, food-getting and hunting, domestic implements of wood, bone and 
teeth, etc., habitations, gum-cements, fishing, shields, ground art, ceremonial 
apparatus, music, games and pastimes, and magical appliances. Their completion 
in most instances depends upon the publication of detailed local studies, and of the 
opportunity being granted to the research worker to make a prolonged visit to all 
of the museums in Australia. 

Moreover, inadequate data is recorded about the material culture from first- 
hand observations among the natives, although in this respect a mass of information 
recorded by field workers of the Australian National Research Council, the Adelaide 
University and the South Australian Museum has yet to be published ; in this regard, 
also, the publication of the Reuther Manuscript, which deals with the Lake Eyre 
tribes, and is now in the possession of the South Australian Museum, will be a major 
contribution to Australian ethnography. 

It might be remarked that this lack of published information in literature on the 
distribution of many traits considerably handicaps interpretative studies on the 
composition and relationships of Australian material culture as a whole. 

In regard to prehistory, the compilation of accurate analytical studies of many 
specialized types of stone implements, and of collections of knapped implements. 
from individual sites and defined areas offers a wide field of research in which much 
interesting work is to be done. The detailed recording of rock paintings and 
engravings, and of stone arrangements, with, if possible, interpretations obtained 
from the aborigines, is a task of some magnitude yet to be done in many parts of 
Australia, particularly Western Australia, the Northern Territory and Queensland. 
The proper recording of rock paintings, it might be added, provides an intensely 
interesting job for the archeologist with artistic ability. Check-lists of aboriginal 
relics im situ are of value in serving as a basis for legislation to preserve the finest and 
most important sites as national monuments, but to date only New South Wales 
sites have been listed. Perhaps one of the most important fields of research yet to 
be exploited in Australia is that of the excavation of prehistoric occupational deposits, 
but a word of warning is necessary here ; haphazard digging for specimens should not 
be permitted in any circumstances, and official control of all excavations should be 
established by legislation on the lines of the South African regulations to ensure that 
the work will be done in a scientific manner and that the specimens will be preserved 
for posterity. 

It is essential that the above work be carried out as a contribution to both our 
scientific and general knowledge of aboriginal ethnography. Research work of the 


kind mentioned has been restricted in the past because only the Australian Museum 
ce 
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in Sydney and the South Australian Museum in Adelaide possess anthropologists 
as permanent officers, nor is there one on the staff of the Australian Institute of 
Anatomy in Canberra.* The urgent need for such officers in large States like 
Western Australia and Queensland is evident because both areas offer a lucrative 
field for research work. 


The formation of Anthropological Societies in South Australia, New South 
Wales and Victoria has stimulated the preservation of many valuable local records. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of publishing every shred of 
evidence available on the ethnography of any part of Australia. 


Melanesia. The literature on Melanesia includes numerous studies of the 
material culture of areas and islands, and some important comprehensive technological 
studies. Suffice it to say, however, that Melanesia is a rich field of research in 
ethnography and prehistory yet to be fully exploited, both in the field and in the 
museum. The archzological field is as yet barely touched, and problems associated 
with the prehistory of man in Melanesia, and with prehistoric stone artefacts, pottery 
and stone structures await the spade of the archeologist. Technological studies 
have yet to be compiled on many traits, while there are areas and small islands about 
which nothing has been written on the material culture of their natives. The question 
- of an ethnographical survey of Melanesia will be referred to subsequently in this 
paper. 

Collections. The position in Australia is that the six State museums in the 
capital cities contain a preponderance of specimens from Australia and Melanesia. 
The South Australian Museum excels in Australian aboriginal material, and it has 
built up its collections by a vigorous policy of field work and purchases, aided by the 
Morgan Thomas Bequest Fund and other grants. The Australian Museum possesses 
the most comprehensive Melanesian collection, and there is the Sir William Macgregor 
collection of Papuan specimens in the Queensland Museum. Thus, all of these 
museums possess reasonably good Australian collections, and material of varying 
value from Melanesia; Polynesia, including New Zealand, however, is poorly 
represented. With regard to all other Pan-Pacific countries—India, Netherlands 
East Indies and New Guinea, Philippine Islands, South-east Asia, China, Japan, 
North and South America, and eastern Russia—collections are so scanty that no 
Australian museum could set out a display adequate enough to illustrate the 
ethnography of any of them. China and Japan are represented in both our art 
galleries and technological museums by small series of their beautiful ceramic 
products. 


One reason for the restricted scope of collections is that the museums of Australia 
have grown up within the confines of somewhat limited aims and contacts. More- 
over, their activities have always been restricted by inadequate staffs and buildings, 
and by lack of funds. Naturally, their chief interest has been Australia. Only 


* The National Museum of Victoria intends to appoint an anthropologist. 
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one or two of them have sent collectors to Melanesia, and so far as I know, none to 
Polynesia or further afield. It is obvious that these deficiencies can be remedied by 
funds, provided by both the State governments and by wealthy citizens, for the 
purpose of making additions to staffs, extensions to buildings, and collecting 
expeditions. To warrant such support, however, it is essential for the museums to 
put forward a positive policy, or in other words, one of both scientific and educational 
value. 

Expansion of Collections. As already noted, the museums in Australia in the 
past lacked the funds and facilities necessary to carry out a broader policy, even on a 
Pan-Pacific basis. As a result, they could not send collectors to obtain material 
that would fill gaps, or build up truly representative collections of the wealth of 
fascinating material that exists in the Melanesian islands, quite apart from other 
Pacific territories. Thus, in my opinion, the result of past restrictions is that the 
State museums are now unable to satisfy the demand of the student, the business 
man, and the average member of the community for information, including photo- 
graphs and films, together with adequate displays of the arts and crafts of all of the 
peoples of the region with which Australia’s destiny is insolubly bound, a region 
which extends from eastern Russia through India and south-east Asia to Indonesia, 
and the Pacific islands to North and South America. These countries contain the 
greater part of the population of the world and are frequently discussed with regard 
to post-war migration plans and the White Australia policy. The interest of the 
Australian public, therefore, should be awakened in these countries, and it can be 
done by the museums. The present plans of the Federal Government of Australia 
provide for Trade Commissioners in each of these areas or countries. Thus, an 
excellent opportunity will be available for science and commerce to co-operate to 
their mutual advantage. 

For these reasons, and on general cultural grounds, I believe that the museums 
of Australia should widen the scope of their anthropological collections and establish 
galleries in which it will be possible for the public to find out who are the peoples 
of this vast but contiguous region, how they live, whence they came, and the nature 
of their art and technological methods. Handbooks, pamphlets, post-cards, photo- 
graphs, films, loan exhibits and lectures should supplement the gallery displays, so 
as to reach a wider public than that of the visitors to museum galleries. In other 
words, the opportunity should be given to everyone in Australia, for cultural, 
economic and educational reasons, to acquire a knowledge of the physical strains, 
cultures, religious and economic institutions that exist among neighbouring peoples, 
and also of their historic and prehistoric backgrounds. The museum is the principal 
means of visual instruction in such matters for the greater part of the community, 
especially for children and for those adults unable to visit the countries and islands 
mentioned. 

It is interesting to note that the Dutch took this problem in hand in the United 
States, where they found a notable lack of adequate collections of specimens, and also 
of sources of information about Indonesia, but a tremendous interest in the islands 
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and their peoples. To remedy the situation an East Indies Institute of America 
was formed to further the diffusion of knowledge about south-east Asia and Indonesia 
by means of museum exhibitions, publications, lectures, and films. I need only 
remark that the same state of affairs exists in Australia to-day. Furthermore, 
attention might be drawn to the fact that Australia is much closer to India, south-east 
Asia and Indonesia than is America, and had pre-war connections with these countries 
that our governments and business-men earnestly hope will be enlarged considerably 
during post-war years. Knowledge in Australia about these countries should, 
therefore, be spread far and wide throughout the community.® 

In regard to the Far East I venture to say that had there been in each of the 
State museums of Australia galleries devoted to China and Japan, together with 
cheap handbooks about these countries, the public generally would have had a clearer 
idea of the Chinese problem, and a better understanding of the nature of the Japanese 
economic and social structure ; moreover, there would have been less misconception 
of Shintoism and its fanatical adherents. It is hardly necessary to point out that a 
wider knowledge and understanding of India and Indonesia and their peoples is long 
overdue in Australia. There can be no doubt that museum exhibits, properly 
displayed, promote an understanding of the philosophy of life and of the social and 
economic problems of foreign peoples. Moreover, they prompt study of such subjects 
among the general public. The knowledge thus gained helps to eradicate ignorance 
and prejudice, and contributes to mutual understanding and co-operation. This is 
one of the ways in which museums of anthropology can justify their existence on 
more than purely academic or cultural grounds. 

It is notable that the leading museums of Great Britain, Europe, and the United 
States of America possess more comprehensive collections, representing a wider range 
of localities, from south-east Asia, India, Indonesia, China and Japan than do 
Australian museums, even though the latter are closer to these places. Admittedly, 
the former institutions are centuries old, and many of them are wealthy, but these 
disadvantages can be overcome in Australia by setting out a clear-cut policy and 
providing the means to carry it out. In Holland the great Royal Colonial Institute 
possessed magnificent collections from the East Indies, West Indies and other 
Dutch colonies. In Germany and France the same splendid example was set by 
their principal museums, as a glance will show at the monographs of the Siidsee- 
Expedition, 1908-10, issued by the Hamburg Museum. The result is that the 
citizens of these countries are able to acquire at their museums a knowledge of their 
country’s empire. In Great Britain, the British Museum performs this function 
up to a point, but at the same time considerable support has been given to proposals 
to establish in London separate museums of Indian and of Chinese cultures. Nor 
is there an Empire museum, or an Empire gallery in any of the Dominion museums, 


3 Organizations like the Australia-India Association and the Australia-Indonesia Association 
which are now functioning would no doubt be willing to further such a scheme. 
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and here, too, lies a source of public education yet to be exploited by existing 
institutions. 


One other matter might be mentioned. Australia’s soldiers have fought and 
died in Mediterranean countries in two wars, and the Middle East has played a major 
part in the progress of civilization. This region is, therefore, one of considerable 
interest to the Australian population, but examples of its rich cultures are very 
scantily represented in our public museums. The better collections are perhaps 
those of the National Museum of Victoria, and the Nicholson Museum of Antiquities 
at the University of Sydney. The State museums, therefore, have excellent reasons 
to warrant the installation of Middle East galleries as a permanent part of their 
displays. 

University Museums. Generally speaking, the universities of Australia maintain 
departmental collections for teaching and research purposes, and some of these 
collections are well displayed. The Nicholson Museum in Sydney has a notable 
collection of classical antiquities. The University of Sydney is the only one at which 
there exists a Department of Anthropology, and it possesses a varied collection of 
ethnography from Australia and Melanesia cbtained by field workers of the Australian 
National Research Council; this collection is a valuable one because all essential 
information is recorded with each specimen. There are also miscellaneous but 
valuable collections of anthropological material in the universities, like that of the 
Macleay Museum, University of Sydney. 

A National Museum of Anthropology. Now, apart from the State museums in 
Australia, which may be unable or unwilling to carry out the policy of expansion 
suggested in this paper, it appears to me that great possibilities lie in the establishment 
at Canberra of a Commonwealth or national museum of anthropology. It was 
hoped by all interested in the subject that the building constructed fe-house the Sir 
Colin Mackenzie Collection would become a national museum, an achievement 
which the late Sir Colin tried hard to accomplish. The title of the institution, 
however, was changed to the Australian Institute of Anatomy, and it is now being 
developed as a research centre of the Commonwealth Department of Health. At the 
present time, its collections form an excellent nucleus for a national museum of 
anthropology. It possesses the Sir Colin Mackenzie collection of physical 
anthropology, the Herbert Basedow collection of Australian material culture, the 
E. O. Milne collection of New South Wales stone implements, the large collection of 
specimens made by the Papuan Government, and several other small series from 
various localities. It has, in addition, a large collection of aboriginal crania. 

In support of this contention, it might be pointed out that there are many 
anthropological museums in the United States, Europe and Great Britain, which 
exhibit material from all over the world, and from all ages and cultures. The 
Horniman Museum in England might be cited as an excellent example. There are 
others in Africa and India whose collections are of a strictly local nature. The 
importance of museums limited to this science is fully demonstrated by the universal 
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support given them, both officially and otherwise, and by the manner in which an 
increasing number of the great national museums in various countries are being split 
up into separate institutions for anthropology, zoology and geology respectively. 

In New South Wales two local museums exist at Narrandera and Medlow Bath, 
and in both anthropology is the principal subject. The establishment of other 
local museums in country centres, particularly for stone implements, is a policy which 
would no doubt gain the support of many private collectors. 

It should be emphasized that ethnographical collections form an essential part 
of a thorough ethnographical survey of territories such as New Guinea and the 
Melanesian islands. To the scientist, and through him to the general public, the 
study of material culture reveals the history of technological methods, similarities 
and differences between peoples, the effects of culture-contact and of isolation, and 
the route of culture diffusions ; it contributes to a clearer understanding of such 
problems as culture levels, adaptation to environment, and creative ability. The 
art motives represented are eagerly applied in cultural and commercial spheres. 


Ethnographical Collections from Territories Administered by Australia. One 
of the functions of a national museum of anthropology in Canberra would be to 
obtain through official channels a fully representative collection of ethnographical 
specimens from the Pacific islands—New Guinea, Bismarck Archipelago, northern 
Solomons, and many other smaller groups—administered by Australia. Countries 
like Holland, Germany and France have shown that their colonial administration 
officers can contribute invaluable material to their national collections, and also 
assist anthropologists or collectors from institutions to get desired material when 
they visit the colonies. The policy of official collecting was followed to a certain 
degree by the Government of Papua, in which area Sir William MacGregor set a 
splendid example that was followed by some of the subsequent administrators. 
Unfortunately, however, the establishment of small museums in Port Moresby and in 
Rabaul, and the lack of a national museum in Canberra with a policy for systematic 
collecting, produced the present unsatisfactory situation in which the Commonwealth 
Government possesses only the Papuan Official Collection from the whole of New 
Guinea. Furthermore, none of the State museums in Australia has been able to 
finance an organized plan for systematic collecting in these territories. 

There might be quoted as a contrast the magnificent progress made in the anthro- 
pological survey of Polynesia, now almost completed, by the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum in Hawaii (Buck, 1945), with a positive policy and equipped with adequate 
funds. I might also instance the excellent work done by the Board of Anthropology 
of the University of Adelaide in South and Central Australia and neighbouring areas, 
and that of the Australian National Research Council in Australia and Melanesia on 
its survey of the social organization, religion and linguistics of the natives, and 
upon culture-contact problems. These three bodies have each worked to a plan, 
and their expenditure has been fully repaid by results. 

The late F. E. Williams, Government Anthropologist in Papua, said that 
“in a country like Papua no pains should be spared to arrive at an understanding of 
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the various elements of culture that contribute to the whole ; and it is very often 
indirectly and through externals that we are able to reach an understanding of the 
more essential underlying elements.’’ He, as a practical anthropologist, could see 
the need for systematic collecting and field-study of specimens, and he has provided 
a valuable discussion of the material to be gathered, of its interest to the scientist and 
curio collector, and of the ethics of collecting so far as Papua is concerned ; he sets 
out very clearly how specimens should be obtained without adversely affecting native 
culture, basing his plan upon the sound thesis that ‘‘ the ceremonial life of the natives 
be preserved ; negatively—that nothing should be done to prohibit or injure it— 
that our practical efforts should be made to sustain or even to revive it.’”” Then, in 
regard to the disposal of the material, he pointedly remarked that the “‘ use and 
purpose of a collection naturally depends on its being exhibited ; the curious may 
feast their eyes upon oddities ; the connoisseurs may admire the triumphs of primitive 
skill and art, and the ethnologist may note and compare all that is rare and beautiful 
as well as all that is common and ugly. The present use and purpose of the Papuan 
Official Collection, however, are almost as effectively concealed as the collection itse!f 
in the crypt at Sydney.’’ The collection was transferred to a similar crypt in 
Canberra in 1938. 


Williams’ remarks, of course, apply to the whole of our Pacific territories, and 
the Commonwealth Government could, by appointing one or more official 
anthropologists, carry out a systematic scheme of the type suggested. Mere col- 
lecting, obviously, is not enough. Systematic collecting embraces the most trivial 
and unimportant things as well as those of outstanding cultural, technical or artistic 
value. Such articles as raw materials and manufacturing stages to illustrate 
processes should be collected. Models should be obtained of houses, canoes, hunting 
and fishing traps, and other large apparatus. The names of the raw materials and 
finished objects should be recorded, and whether they are made locally or obtained 
by trade should be ascertained. The social and cultural significance and meaning 
of all specimens should be recorded with them, photographs and diagrams should be 
made to illustrate the function of a specimen. Films of ceremonies and processes 
are now part of the modern technique of collecting, and they form an invaluable 
record of sacred objects which cannot be collected. 

Apart from the actual collecting of specimens there are many persons residing 
or working in the Pacific territories in a position to record and have published data 
about the manufacture, use and trade of the material culture of their district. Thus, 
missionaries, government officers and other people situated in one locality over a 
long period are frequently able to win the confidence of the natives and secure such 
information, and some of them have done admirable work of this kind in the past. 


It might be mentioned, for example, that many important wood, stone and 
other manufacturing techniques are unknown in many localities, such as the methods 
of making the fine wooden bowls on Tami Island, and of cutting out the filigree 
turtle-shell plates on kapkaps throughout Melanesia. Such deficiencies in our 
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knowledge can be remedied by interested private individuals and government 
officers. 

Systematic collecting in the Pacific territories could also be carried out by the 
Australian National Research Council, or by one of the State museums with sufficient 
funds at its disposal and with the co-operation of the various administrations and 
residents. Dr. Buck (1945) has recently drawn attention to the urgent need for an 
ethnographical survey of Melanesia as a whole. 

Requirements of State Museums in Australia. The principal requirements of 
the State museums from the Pacific territories of New Guinea, Bismarck Archipelago 
and the Solomon Islands might be referred to at this point of the discussion. The 
material needed is widely varied, and consists of several groups. 

Firstly, representative collections from specific areas from which there are few or 
no specimens at present. This group includes the peoples of the mountains in Papua, 
and those of the greater part of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, the cultures 
of the greater part of the Bismarck Archipelago (Malangan carvings being an excep- 
tion), and of island groups such as Viti, New Hanover, and many others, and the 
inland areas of the Solomon Islands. It is realized, of course, that not much old 
material can be obtained in some of these areas, and that other areas are being rapidly 
spoilt by contact with white civilization. 

Secondly, there are the large carvings, comprising the painted and carved posts 
and boards in and on club-houses and Dubu-platforms, and on canoe, chief’s and 
burial houses ; coffins; canoe-prows and boards; headdresses and masks. These 
things represent the finest and most sacred art of the Melanesian natives, and their 
addition to the collections of the museums in Australia is essential for a proper 
understanding of the art and religion of Melanesia. There are, in addition, numerous 
sacred objects of smaller kinds that might be added to this list of requirements. 

Thirdly, the State museums possess no pottery from many of the large manu- 
facturing centres in New Guinea and the Melanesian islands, while models of houses, 
canoes and large hunting and fishing traps although of great importance are poorly 
represented in Australian museums. 

Many of the above specimens can only be obtained over a long period. Obviously, 
the large sacred carvings of the various kinds mentioned are perhaps the most difficult 
to collect of all specimens, and their removal from a village if unwisely performed 
may have a disastrous effect upon the ceremonial life of the community. They are 
best obtained by the casual collecting of administration officers, missionaries and other 
residents, who can get them when a cult dies out, when a village is deserted, when a 
mask ceremony is concluded, or when an old canoe is abandoned ; these officers can 
also arrange to have made accurate replicas and models or purchase and forward 
material like pottery. It is a comparatively simple matter for an anthropologist, 
either on the staff of the Administration of the territory or of a national museum under 
Commonwealth control, to collect or have collected desired specimens from all 
cultural groups ; it is an entirely different matter when State museums want them, 
and particularly when they lack the funds necessary to equip expeditions for prolonged 
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periods. The clash of Federal and State rights is unfortunate in this respect, and 
it is one reason why adequate series of these vital examples of the arts and crafts of 
the natives of our administered islands are not now in Australian museums, and unless 
definite action is soon taken this material will never be secured. 

A State museum in Australia has, of course, other courses open to it to obtain 
such collections. One way is to send a collecting expedition, equipped with a boat, 
to spend long periods in the Melanesian islands, but the cost of such a project is 
undoubtedly beyond such an institution. Another plan is to give a trained collector 
a roving commission over a period of years to obtain whatever he can in various 
localities. The ideal method is that followed by the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum 
in Polynesia, the story of which has recently been published (Buck, 1945), as a glance 
will demonstrate at the imposing and invaluable series of monographs on the 
archeology and ethnography of this area issued by this museum. 


Systematic Plan for Collecting an Urgent Necessity. It is obvious that there is 
no time to lose in organizing such a programme of collecting. Now that all fighting has 
ceased in the Melanesian islands, not many years will elapse before it will be impossible 
to obtain specimens worthy of museum exhibition, even in comparatively remote 
areas. Prior to the war the activities of missionaries, mining industries and other 
commercial enterprises destroyed native culture in many localities, and of this process 
the Bulolo Valley is a good example ; there is no fully representative collection from 
this valley in any Australian museum and the opportunity has now gone for ever ! 
Furthermore, the replacement of native tools and materials by our trade goods in 
many areas has destroyed the ancient techniques and resulted in the production of 
inferior work that could not be exhibited in a museum. 

The war, too, has had a shattering effect upon native life, especially the arts and 
crafts, and a great many villages containing old and valuable carvings have been 
completely obliterated. American servicemen paid enormous prices for native 
curios and many fine pieces were sent to the United States as a result. These 
acquisitions, and the war, have stimulated immense interest in the Pacific islands 
both among the American people and their museums. In fact, several wealthy 
American museums are eagerly awaiting the opportunity to send out fully equipped 
expeditions to comb these islands for specimens to display in proposed South Sea 
galleries, and recent announcements in the press have intimated that already a 
number of these scientific expeditions are being planned. Carlos E. Cummings, 
Director of the Buffalo Museum of Science, recently stated in a pamphlet that, in 
respect to preserving vanishing records, it is “‘ true that in civilized countries large 
cities are apt to be very much the same the world around, but there still remains far 
back from the travelled highways of commerce enough of the aboriginal and native 
life to afford a sufficiency of things of great interest for our purpose. It is hardly 
necessary to mention here that this primitive life is rapidly passing. Furthermore, 
one of the more important results of the present war will be the opening up to the 
full assault of civilization of many unknown and so-called savage regions, such as the 
islands of the South Seas, making it especially important that efforts should be made 
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in the very near future to secure and preserve the typical artefacts of their inhabitants 
before it is too late. When they are gone, no more will ever be made.” It is 
apparent, of course, that there is a limit to the amount of material to be collected, 
and unless Australian museums and governments are prepared to send out expeditions 
to get what is wanted or what is now available the nation will lose for posterity 
valuable relics of the races she administers. Attention might be drawn also to the 
destruction by air-bombing of some of the finest Melanesian collections in Europe, 
particularly those of Germany obtained from her former colonies in New Guinea and 
elsewhere. 

It is probably true, too, that no institution can hope to obtain much good 
Polynesian material nowadays even by visiting the islands, though on some of the 
remote islets and villages a certain amount is still to be gathered. It is indeed 
unfortunate for Australia that Polynesia is not well represented in its museum 
collections, but the deficiency in this respect reveals the need for a planned policy in 
regard to Melanesia in particular, where material will deteriorate rapidly from both 
technical and quantitative points of view. So far as the Netherlands East Indies, 
Philippine Islands, south-east Asia and India are concerned, there is no dearth of 
specimens—they are there to be collected in abundance, and every facility can be 
expected from the respective governments to collectors who visit these countries. 

Netherlands New Guinea, of course, is another very important cultural region 
very poorly, or almost entirely, unrepresented in our museums ; its cultures are rich 
and varied, and are of particular interest in the study of relationships and origins. 
Into this area have diffused over a long period of time innumerable Indonesian ideas 
which have spread further eastwards in New Guinea and southwards into northern 
Australia. Apart, however, from a few small collections, material from these 
cultures is sadly lacking in Australian museums. 

It is interesting to note that both the Port Moresby and Rabaul museums were 
destroyed during the New Guinea campaign. In my opinion, no attempt should be 
made to re-establish these museums unless the collections are to be properly housed 
and exhibited in buildings designed to preserve specimens in the tropics. Such 
museums should if re-established try to revive native arts and crafts where practic- 
able. In addition, these institutions should display not only native material for the 
white man’s benefit and amusement, but should exhibit modern tools and their use, 
methods of tilling the soil, ways of eradicating and controlling insect and other pests 
that cause human suffering, and appropriate arts and crafts for the natives, as 
proposed by Braunholtz (1938) for South African museums of this kind. 


In conclusion, I would like to pay a tribute to the many traders, residents and 
missionaries in the Melanesian area who have contributed specimens and collections 
to the museums of Australia. In few cases only has it been possible for these 
individuals to carry out systematic or planned collecting, but their contributions as a 
whole constitute probably the major portion of Melanesian specimens in our collec- 
tions. These people will no doubt continue to help the museums in the future, but 
it is the function of governments and museums, and of island administrations, to 
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organize and carry out collecting on a wide scale if Australian institutions are to fill 
their gaps and to secure truly representative collections. The missionaries, also, 
might consider the advisability of despatching all sacred carvings from the club- 
houses and ritual sites to our museums instead of destroying these precious objects 
in bonfires. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR NEW GUINEA 
By H. IAN HoGBIN 


ENTATIVE efforts to introduce native councils and courts have been made in 

New Guinea over a period of years, and the time is now ripe for detailed considera- 
tion of how they can be organized. Experience in the neighbouring dependency of 
the British Solomon Islands has demonstrated the wisdom of beginning with one 
area, thus providing a convenient opportunity for early developments to be closely 
watched. In Malaita, where the experiment has had its greatest success, the place 
chosen for the first trial was Malu’u in the north, which had been the subject of a 
study of my own. The bodies set up, in fact, were modelled on those proposed in a 
book which I had published a few months previously.1 With a single community 
involved, the District Officer was able to maintain the closest touch, and when things 
went wrong, as they inevitably did at first, he had sufficient local knowledge to be 
able to offer advice on how they might be put right. No pressure was brought to 
bear on other groups, but after a time some of them began to enquire whether they, 
too, might try the new forms. Such requests were granted, and in the short space of 
six years—or more correctly four years, as during two of them all administrative 
officers were fully occupied in fighting the enemy— the idea has spread over two-thirds 
of the island. 

On my last visit to the Solomons in February 1945 the original council and one 
or two others had been granted permission to fix the amount of head tax, collect it, 
and decide how the money was to be spent. The Malu’u natives then had nearly 
£100 in the bank but had decided to go on saving until sufficient funds were available 
to pay for the erection of a village hospital and the training of a medical assistant to 
take charge of it. The courts were also flourishing, several of them having been 
granted full legal powers to try all native cases, most civil cases, and such criminal 
cases as could be adequately punished with a fine of up to £25 or a term of imprison- 
ment of up to six months (see Appendix). My most recent letter spoke of the people’s 
continued enthusiasm and mentioned that a native had now been engaged to give 
advice to those living at the southern end of the island, where the new system had 
not been tried. 

If all this has been achieved in the Solomons, it should be possible to make a 
start in New Guinea, where the problems to be overcome are in most respects compar- 
able. An experimental village might be selected in each Administrative District, 


1H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, London, 1939, pp. 235-239; see also H. I. 
Hogbin, “‘ Native Councils and Native Courts in the Solomon Islands,” Oceania, Vol. XIV, 
Pp. 257-283, and ‘‘ Notes and Instructions to Native Administrations in the British Solomon 
Islands,” Oceania, Vol. XVI, pp. 61-60. 
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or, if this is considered to be too big an undertaking, the number might be reduced. 
Busama, on the Huon Gulf, the scene of my latest research, would be ideal for one 
choice : it is in the centre of an area of fairly dense population ; is readily accessible ; 
and, perhaps most important, has already developed institutions of its own which 
could readily be utilized. 


My purpose in the present paper is to give an account of how the indigenous 
council and court of Busama function and to suggest what action will be necessary 
if they are to become the basis of an official system of local government. They are 
the lineal descendants of the meetings of the elders which were called together tu 
organize village affairs in the days before the advent of the white man, and it is my 
intention also to give a brief survey of their history during the intervening period. 
A study of the modifications already made by the natives as a result of Mission 
example and Government pressure indirectly applied has important theoretical 
implications, but my reason for inserting such material here is rather to indicate 
unsatisfactory features of past administrative methods and thus to emphasize the 
urgent need for reform. 


BusAMA TO-DAY 


The village, which has a population of nearly 600, is situated a few miles to the 
north of the goldfields port of Salamaua, the head station of the Morobe Adminis- 
trative District.2 Living so close to what was, for New Guinea, a large town, the 
natives are better acquainted with the ways of the white man than is usual in the 
south-west Pacific. Christianity has flourished among them for a longer period 
too, their conversion having been undertaken nearly two generations ago during the 
German regime by Lutheran Missionaries. 

The Japanese were in control of the area from March 1942 till their expulsion in 
September 1943. Fairly heavy demands were throughout this period made for the 
supply of carriers, and towards the end Allied bombers obliterated the whole settle- 
ment, killing some of the residents and forcing the rest to flee to the bush with such 
of their belongings as they could carry in their hands. 

On the arrival of the Australian troops the entire male population was con- 
scripted by the Army as labourers. Some of these men were sent home after the first 
few weeks, but two years later 43 per cent. were still in employment. Lack of 
manpower imposed many hardships on those left behind, and for a time they were 
forced to live in huts in the bush. Church services ceased after the destruction of 
the village and were not resumed for a year, and there was still further delay in the 
reopening of the schools. 


* My period of residence began in early September 1944 and continued till December 1945, 
though I was twice absent, once for a month and once for six. The study was carried out during 
my service as a member of the Directorate of Research and Civil Affairs, Australian Military 
Forces, as part of a general investigation which it was hoped might serve as a basis for native 
rehabilitation. 

The head station was removed early in 1946 from Salamaua to Lae. It seems improbable 
that the town of Salamaua, destroyed in 1943, will ever be rebuilt. 
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The village was till recently divided into two component sections, one numbering 
rather more than two-thirds of the inhabitants and the other the remainder. The 
members of the first are the original settlers who migrated on account of food shortage 
due to pressure of population from Lutu, on the Salamaua peninsula, during the 
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seventies of last century. These were joined some fifteen years later by the survivors 
of the bush village of Awasa, which had been the object of a series of attacks from its 
neighbours. The descendants of these refugees form the second section. 


The Awasa folk, conscious that they were guests, were for a generation or more 
content to remain in the background and play a subordinate réle. Within the last 
decade, however, they have become more vocal and aggressive, and towards the end 
of my stay a fight between the two sections seemed so imminent that the District 
Officer had to intervene and order them to build separate hamlets when returning to 
the old village site on the beach. New native officials were also appointed, and for 
most purposes there are now two independent bodies. 
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BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME 


The significant social group from the point of view of daily co-operation was, and 
still is, the collection of kinsfolk associated. with a club house. Equal recognition 
was given to genealogical relationships on both sides, certain types of property, for 
example, being inherited from the father and other types from the mother’s brother. 
(To-day money passes from father to son, land rights from mother’s brother to sister’s 
son.) As each set of brothers and sisters had different paternal and maternal kin 
from every other set, it follows that there were as many groups as there were individual 
families. Instead of segmentation, which results from a division of the society into 
clans, or branching, which results from a joint family organization, there was rather 
a pattern of intersecting circles. Linkage with a particular club house (lum), 
however, brought a kind of order out of this seeming chaos. These buildings, about 
a dozen in all, each with a separate name, were scattered at convenient points through 
the village. Every person belonged to two, that of his father and that of his mother’s 
brother, but usually associated himself more with one, sometimes the first, sometimes 
the second. The men from the same club house, spending much of their time in 
one another’s company, tended to form a separate unit distinct from the rest. 


The club house of pre-European days is described as having been “‘ the same as a 
school.”” The young men slept there and spent the evenings under the tutelage of 
the elders, learning the traditions of their people. The importance of the seniors was 
emphasized by the food taboos to which all young people were subjected—on 
ceremonial occasions they were never permitted to eat pork or the choicest kinds of 
fish. The elders’ monopoly of the wealth of the community, principally boars’ 
tusks and dogs’ teeth, also provided a weapon of control. The youngsters were 
constantly reminded that laziness, disobedience, and lack of respect would mean 
that valuables would not be paid on their behalf and, above all, that they could 
expect no help with their bride-price. 


Each club group had its leader, who derived his distinction from having made 
himself responsible for the erection of the building. The actual construction 
demanded considerable assistance, but one man provided the bulk of the food for 
the various feasts which punctuated each stage of the work. The title was not 
hereditary, and from time to time men of wealth who felt that they could attract a 
number of followers inaugurated groups for themselves. A new name for the house 
could be selected if they so wished, but most of them preferred to take one from a 
village in the vicinity where at some remote period their ancestors had lived. From 
time to time, too, groups disappeared, the members being absorbed into others in 
which they had relatives. This usually happened when an old club house fell into 
disrepair and none of the senior men was competent to take charge of its re-erection. 


The club-group leaders were formerly of very considerable importance, for when 
only stone tools were available work was much heavier and even everyday tasks 
required careful organization. Clearing new garden land, for instance, can be 
completed now by a mere handful of men in four or five days but in times past 
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occupied a whole party for several weeks. Other activities demanding collaboration 
were collecting timber and thatch for dwellings, cutting logs for canoes, fencing, and 
preparing fishing nets. 

So overawed were the young people that quarrels within the group were of rare 
occurrence, but if two members chanced to have a disagreement it was the duty of 
the leader to intervene and restore order. The offender was forced to make amends, 
but the other man rarely escaped without a reprimand. If he felt that there was 
reason to complain he should have made a statement, the elders admonished him, and 
let them settle the matter. It was not the place of a stripling to decide what should 
be done—that was the prerogative of men of experience. 


Two or three of the club-group leaders were accepted as the headmen of the 
village, a position which they won by providing even more lavish feasts than the 
rest. 


The significance attached by the natives to giving away food is indicated by the 
headman’s title, apumtau, a corruption of wapum-ngatau, literally “‘ generous principal 
man ”’ (ngatau is used as a rule only in combinations, e.g. ngatau-wang-ga=“‘ captain 
of the canoe”’ and ngatau-wasang-ga=“‘ head of the netting party’”’). Headmen 
are also described as “‘ persons who ate bones,” or, alternatively, as ‘‘ those who 
chewed lime ’’—they gave away the best meat and all their areca nuts and pepper, 
it is said, leaving themselves with only fragments to eat and lime as the sole ingredient 
of their betel mixture. Ambitious men who failed to show generosity are referred to 
as bangkong, the word applied to someone who eats greedily like a dog without proper 
mastication. 


As this suggests, it was the headmen’s supplies which gave them their influence. 
Every important activity at some stage involved a feast, and, as they had to furnish 
the bulk of what was eaten, their views about the action contemplated carried the 
greatest weight. At the same time, nothing could be undertaken without popular 
support, and before any decision of importance was reached a council of the club-group 
leaders and other prominent men had to be summoned to give approval. If these 
agreed that a neighbouring community should be attacked, an expedition was 
organized ; if not, the plan was allowed to lapse. In the final analysis it was the 
elders also who had the last word in determining whether trading voyages or religious 
festivals should be organized. 


Social distinction in such a setting, usual in the south-west Pacific, demanded 
industry, organizing ability, and the capacity to inspire followers.* These qualities 
do not always run in families, and, although an old leader was sometimes succeeded 
by a son or nephew, it often happened that the title passed outside the group. The 
natives insist, nevertheless, that even the most ambitious individuals took pains not 
to push themselves forward. ‘‘ The name of the apumtau,” they say, “ was heard 
first on the lips of the people. It was they who decided whether they wanted a 


3 Cf. H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, op. cit., Chap. II. 
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certain man to direct them. The village picked the apumtau ; he did not make the 
claim himself.”’ 

Offences committed by a member of one club group against a member of another 
were normally punished by personal retaliation, but the headmen always had some- 
thing to say if the accused protested his innocence, if the penalty demanded was 
looked upon by disinterested parties as too severe, or if a general brawl seemed likely 
to develop. They sent a few followers along with orders to interrupt the argument 
and insist on those present attending a meeting of the elders that evening. The 
usual procedure if a single girl had been seduced, to quote a typical case, was for her 
father to inform the other men belonging to his club and incite them to gather their 
arms, seek out the wrongdoer, and inflict a spear wound in the fleshy part of his arms 
or legs. They were then expected to carry their weapons back home and fetch 
presents for the injured man’s relatives as an earnest that their anger was now 
appeased. But it sometimes happened that the man held responsible was not to 
blame, sometimes that more than one person was injured, and sometimes that the 
kinsmen of the seducer took his part and rallied to his defence. 


The villagers met together at the spot agreed upon, and proceedings opened 
with a headman giving an account of such of the facts as were generally known. 
Various elders foilowed in turn, calling on the youngsters if need be for information. 
All the evidence was before long available, and consideration was then given to the 
action which it was considered advisable to take, discussion continuing till those not 
involved had reached a unanimous decision. If the young man was innocent, his 
accusers were told to take measures to find the real culprit ; if the punishment meted 
out was considered to be sufficient, the two groups were urged to exchange presents 
and be friends ; and if it was too great, payment of compensation was ordered. 


The assembly provided a means also for the settlement of civil disputes arising 
out of marriage payments, land claims, and the depredations of village pigs. After 
various witnesses had spoken and numerous elders given their opinion a headman 
stepped forward, summed up the debate, and announced what ought to be done. 


It is clear that, though the same people attended, we are dealing here with 
something rather different from the council which occupied itself with the arrange- 
ments for communal undertakings. These meetings, in fact, exercising judicial 
functions as they did, may be regarded as a rudimentary form of court. The natives 
do not recognize a distinction, however, and to them the essential feature of both is 
that the matters discussed were of vital concern to the village as a whole. 


The headmen are supposed to have had an extensive knowledge of sorcery, 
and, though rites were generally carried out only against persons from other com- 
munities, the magic was available if it became necessary to rid the village of consistent 
trouble makers. When ordinary disciplinary action failed, and a man’s actions 
caused continual embarrassment, perhaps because he was an habitual thief or had an 


ugly temper, the headmen were expected to call upon supernatural agencies to 
encompass his death. 
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Such uses of the black art were regarded as commendable, but it seems that 
from time to time headmen swallowed their scruples and bewitched fellow villagers to 
satisfy their own private grudges. Revolt was easy when everyone was trained in the 
use of arms, nevertheless, and in the end such men were always put to death. Yomsa’, 
the last of the really great headmen, was speared by members of his own family round 
about the turn of the century, and the spot is still pointed out by his grandchildren. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BACKGROUND 


Shortage of staff has always been a problem in New Guinea, and some form of 
government in which the natives could play a part was necessary from the beginning. 
To the Germans who first brought the peoples of the coast under control this presented 
no apparent difficulty. The possible existence of a system of political organization 
such as the Busama possessed did not even cross their minds, much less the notion 
that it might be typical of the whole territory. An institution of chieftainship on 
the African model was taken for granted, and it was regarded as axiomatic that there 
must always be a person who was respected on account of his birth and noble blood 
with dominion, if not over a wide area, at least over a village. The obvious procedure, 
it was therefore concluded, was to take advantage of this hereditary power, and 
District Officers were instructed to find “the chief” and give him an official 
appointment. 

The policy was to pick out the leading headman and confer upon him the title of 
luluai, the word for ‘“‘leader” in Tolai, the language of the Rabaul area. The 
vocabulary of New Guinea pidgin English still includes one or two German 
expressions, and it is significant that an alternative, though now obsolete, term for 
headman is “‘ konigi,” an obvious corruption of kémig. All orders were transmitted 
through the luluai, and, though the right to sentence offenders to imprisonment was 
not conferred upon him, he was held personally responsible for the discipline of the 
unruly and the settlement of minor disputes. As his assistant each luluai had an 
official known as the tultul, a young man familiar with pidgin English who when 
necessary served as an interpreter. 

The new system worked reasonably well as long as the luiuai had arisen to a 
position of superemacy by traditional means. If the people had already accepted 
him as their headman, the fact that he also had a Government title was more 
or less irrelevant. His directions would have been followed in any case and his 
rebukes listened to with attention. 


By the time the Australians replaced the Germans, however, the culture had 
been considerably modified by Western civilization, and the old village headmen had 
vanished. The rungs of the ladder of social advancement had rotted away, and 
progress upwards was now impossible. Headmanship had depended practically 
everywhere on generosity, and the men who were ambitious to hold office had to 


“The German system is discussed by S. W. Reed, The Making of Modern New Guinea, 
Philadelphia, 1943, pp. 138-141. 
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seize the opportunities for really lavish giving provided by the feasts associated with 
warfare, religious festivals, and trade. But raiding was now forbidden, the worship 
of the old gods had been given up, and, though exchanges with other communities 
were still important, travel was so much safer that big expeditions requiring inaugural 
festivities were unnecessary. 


The young people had won a measure of independence, too, and were no longer 
so ready to accept domination. Expenditure of boars’ tusks and dogs’ teeth was 
still controlled by the elders, but the new valuable, money, was for the most part 
concentrated in the hands of the unmarried men, who alone were acceptable for 
employment with Europeans. Further, youngsters involved in disputes could 
always appeal over the heads of the old folk to the District Officer, whose decision 
was based on a new conception of law sometimes at variance with native usage. 


The attempt to stamp out sorcery was also not without its effects. The rites of 
black magic, far from being a legitimate instrument for the punishment of offenders, 
were now liable to involve the performer, even if he was a luluai, in a long term of 
imprisonment. 

The pre-war Australian Administration tried, nevertheless, to perpetuate the 
German form of control, and luluais and tultuls were still appointed. Perusals of 
reports reveals the same misapprehension about native authorities and a failure to 
recognize that the old system had collapsed. Documents submitted to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, for example, refer to self-government being taught by 
“ encouraging the native chiefs.” A new office was even created, that of paramount 
luluai. This title was conferred upon the real personalities, who were expected to 
supervize the work of the ordinary luluais in the surrounding settlements. Navy blue 
peaked caps served to distinguish representatives of the Government from other 
villagers, that of the paramount having a white cover, that of the luluai a broad red 
band (Plate A), and that of the tultul two narrow bands. 

An Instruction stated that the people were to be allowed to choose their own 
luluais, but often the District Officer selected the men who impressed him most when 
he was on his annual patrol. Some of them proved to be thoroughly conscientious 
and tried to do their best, but it is probable that the larger proportion were either 
nonentities or rogues seeking some personal advantage. 

The Missions were in the meantime making headway, and every village under 
Government control soon had its native missionary or school teacher. Many of these 
men had had several years’ training at the central colleges, and it is scarcely surprising 
that a number should have become impatient with the ignorance of the luluais, who 
could neither read nor write and in many cases were without experience outside their 


5 Cf. H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Native Culture of Wogeo,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 318-319; M. Mead, 
Sex and Temperament, New York, 1935, pp. 28-29; D. L. Oliver, ‘‘ The Horomun Concepts of 
Southern Bougainville,” Papers of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. XX, pp. 50-65 ; 
and K. E. Read, “‘ Social Organization in the Markham Valley,”” Oceania, Vol. XVII, No. 2. 

It may be well to stress once more that the New Guinea people about whom the most material 
has been published, the Trobriand Islanders of Papua, are in many respects exceptional. Rank 
and chieftainship are not usually met with in Melanesia. 
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own districts. Struggles for power were not uncommon, each side marshalling its 
forces to the best of its ability and not infrequently calling upon the local European 
missionary or administrative officer for aid. 

The problem was aggravated by the fact that most of the Mission bodies had 
separate zones of influence and that within each area one only was carrying out the 
work of conversion. The result was that its representatives, native as well as 
European, tended to have the same sort of super authority as the Catholic clergy in 
medizval Europe, and every difference of opinion between the village teacher and the 
luluai was apt ultimately to assume the proportions of a quarrel between Church 
and State. 

Details of arguments in the Solomon Islands between Mission leaders and officers 
of the Government will be found in some of my other publications, but as in this 
territory most of the villages have representatives of three or four Missions, the 
rivalries there are of less consequence.® If one set of elders, perhaps the converts of 
the South Seas Evangelical Mission, have a difference with the District Headman, 
the local equivalent of the paramount luluai, he can usually depend for support upon 
the remainder—a combination possibly of pagans, Anglicans, and Seventh Day 
Adventists or possibly of Catholics and Methodists—who fear that if he loses the 
fight they may have to suffer religious discrimination. 


A statement by Voltaire is in this connection worth quoting. “If there were 
one religion in England its despotism would be a menace,”’ he wrote ; “‘ and if there 
were two they would be at each other’s throats. But there are thirty, and the people 
live together and are at peace.” 


BUSAMA UNDER THE LULUAI BUMBU 


The club-house groups and the minor leaders still occupy much the same place 
to-day as in the past, but the headmen have long since disappeared. The people 
are aware of the change and state that not for a generation has there been an 
apumtau in the Salamaua area ; nor, they add, is there ever likely to be again. 


The earlier luluais were of no particular distinction, but the man selected in 
1926, Bumbu by name, was so impressive that he was shortly afterwards raised to a 
paramountcy with control over a strip of coast nearly fifty miles long which included 
twenty villages divided into six linguistic groups. 

Of Bumbu’s consummate ability there is no question, but it is unfortunate that 
all his energies were devoted to the advancement of his own interests. Within two 
months I had filled a whole notebook with a list of his misdeeds, and after an official 
inquiry he and the tultul were dismissed.” It will suffice to say here that for twenty 
years he imposed a tyranny without parallel in Busama history and that any headman 
who had given one-half the provocation would certainly have been killed. He 


* E.g. ‘‘ Native Councils and Courts,” op. cit., pp. 267-269. 


7 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Government Chiefs in New Guinea,” an essay included in a volume 
to be published shortly in honour of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 
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oppressed the people, made them work for his personal profit, robbed them, and kept 
the money when he sold their goods. Prodigal with his affections, too, he seduced 
numbers of young women, including one of his neices and an adopted daughter. 
Those who incurred his displeasure were either thrashed—one woman he struck over 
the face and permanently blinded—or made to sit with their hands in the village 
latrines, and if these measures failed to humble them charges were framed in order 
that they would be sent to prison. Complaints about his behaviour were laid before 
successive District Officers, but no one ever made a move to dismiss him till my 
evidence was available, and the villagers became convinced of the truth of his 
assertion that no European was a match for him. ‘“‘ As for the Government,” he is 
alleged to have said, ‘‘ it does what it’s told. J am the real Government.”’ 

The practice of the Administration in moving District Officers to a new area 
after only a short term was perhaps Bumbu’s greatest safeguard. Only one remained 
for longer than three’ years in charge of Morobe, the District in which Busama is 
situated, and it was therefore difficult for most of them to find out at first hand what 
was happening. 

The native sergeant-major of police, on the other hand, was kept on the same 
station till his retirement, and when District Officers relied on information which he 
supplied, as of necessity they often did, he not infrequently became the real instrument 
of government. 

I shall have more to say about the police in a later publication, but it is necessary 
to point out here that, though excellent on the parade ground, they were trained 
neither in citizenship nor in their duties to the native community. There are 
exceptions—one of my best friends has been for years a member of the constabulary— 
but many were thoroughly corrupt and brutal. Perhaps the best commentary on 
their behaviour is the failure of the Busama to report a party of them who late in 1943 
held three village women captive for some days to commit a mass rape. Again, 
investigation of a casual statement that a man has had a bad dream often reveals 
that the central incident was his arrest by the police. 

Bumbu took good care to keep the senior members of the force on his side with a 
constant supply of presents, and it is said that he never visited Salamaua without 
bringing at least a few bunches of areca nuts. Special pains were taken with the 
sergeant-major, and in 1932 the offer of a daughter’s hand in marriage was made. 
This was accepted, and from then on till the man’s retirement in 1937 there was 
always a son-in-law available to pass on to the District Officer exactly what it was 
thought good for him to hear. 

Every advantage was also taken of the fact that the Mission whose spiritual 
charge the Busama were was a foreign organization, and suspicion of international 
intrigue were deliberately fostered in the minds of officials in order that Bumbu 
could achieve extra support as a loyal Australian subject. 
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This Mission, a Lutheran society which had held undisputed sway in the Morobe 
District since 1884, still retained the closest ties with Germany.* Although it was 
partly financed by profits received from its own plantation properties, funds continued 
to arrive from the Fatherland even after 1933, and most members of the staff were 
German nationals. 

A number of the missionaries were removed to Australia for internment in 1939, 
and there can be little doubt that some of them had been working for years for the 
Nazi party. Officers of the pre-war Administration have given me evidence of 
attempts to discredit the Government, and I have myself heard a native who had been 
employed by one of the internees remark to a companion who had been criticizing a 
particular District Officer, ‘‘ What did you expect ? Didn’t our missionary tell us 
that the Government crucified Jesus ? ”’ 

Whatever may have happened elsewhere, however, my closest enquiries failed 
to reveal the slightest trace of anti-British propaganda in Busama. Yet District 
Officers were, not unnaturally, suspicious, and every time the villagers charged Bumbu 
with an offence he took care to spread the report that a missionary had instigated 
them todoso. The Germans hated him, he used to say, and were determined to use 
every means in their power to have him removed. Once this was accomplished 
they would see to it that the man chosen to succeed was their own nominee who 
would be eager for the restoration of the German Government. This story confirmed 
the District Officers’ worst fears, with the result that Bumbu came to be looked 
upon as the sole champion against a rising tide of revolt. The more the people 
spoke of his cruelty and oppression the higher his reputation became, till in the 
end his claim that the Administration was in his power was no more than a pardonable 
exaggeration. It is significant that early in 1944 he was awarded a Loyal Service 
Medal solely on the strength of his own story of his deeds during the war. Con- 
firmation could not possibly have been obtained as the whole account was a 
fabrication. 


THE LULUAI IN 1945 


After the dismissal of Bumbu and his tultul the people were given time to select 
new village officials. I abstained from attending the meetings lest it should have 
been thought that I wished to influence the decisions but learned later that the names 
of two men, Ahipum and Gwaleyam, were eagerly canvassed for luluai. Ahipum 
when at length consulted, however, declined to accept nomination on the grounds 
that the duties would take up too much time. He had a wife and six young children 
as well as an aged mother-in-law to support and was thus kept busier than most. 
In the end he agreed to become tultul, and Gwaleyam was appointed luluai (Plates 
A and B). 


8 The Madang area was administered by another Lutheran society, control of which was in 
1918 taken over by the Lutheran Church of America. The activities of the Lutheran Church of 
Australia were confined to the Siassi Islands, between the mainland of New Guinea and New 
Britain. 
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Ahipum has undoubtedly a real sense of public responsibility, but I was not 
happy about the choice of Gwaleyam, who had displayed lamentable weakness during 
the Bumbu enquiry. It turned out later that many of the villagers had similar 
misgivings. On being pressed for their reasons for failing to give expression to their 
doubts, they stated that his familiarity with the idiosyncrasies of the white man was 
such an enormous advantage. He had for many years been employed in a store at 
Salamaua and had there developed an easy manner which many Europeans were 
known to appreciate. 

Within twelve months events had proved that our fears were justified, and the 
village had then to be divided into two hamlets each with its own officials. The 
story is worth a brief reference as a further indictment of the luluai system. Gwaleyam 
lacked Bumbu’s genius for advancing himself but was in many respects an equally 
deplorable representative of Government. 


At first everything was satisfactory, and, as though freed from a millstone—they 
used the expression anchor-stone—the people set about their rehabilitation with 
vigour and enthusiasm. A large area was put under cultivation, and from before 
daylight till after dark the village was a hive of activity. Then, after three months 
of deliberate self-effacement, Gwaleyam began to make his presence felt. At this 
stage he and a relative who had been living together determined to separate and put 
up dwellings for themselves. House construction, as was mentioned, demands 
communal effort, but the workers have to be given food. All the pigs were destroyed 
during the air raids of the previous year, but most villagers managed to make some 
sort of a showing with Army rations, which they saved up from their monthly issue 
for the purpose. Gwaleyam, however, expected assistance without giving any form 
of return, arguing that the erection of a house for the luluai should be considered 
as work done for the Government. His order was obeyed, but with much unwilling- 
ness and private criticism. This was only the beginning, several men complained, 
and no doubt soon all sorts of other services would be asked of them. 


Another common failing of unscrupulous luluais is contracting unlawful alliances, 
and, running true to type, Gwaleyam before long made advances also to one of the 
young girls. She immediately ran to her uncle, who told the story at a public 
meeting, but after some argument it was decided to let the matter drop. The elders 
agreed that the village had already achieved sufficient notoriety on account of 
Bumbu, and they thought that the District Officer would hardly welcome news of still 
further misconduct.® 


Two more scandals followed within the space of six months, but, although there 
was little doubt of Gwaleyam’s guilt, no public protest took place. Both women 
were married, and it was felt that if the husbands refrained from taking action the 
rest of the community had no alternative but to keep silent. One of them was 
completely under his wife’s thumb and had already been made a cuckold before, 


® More details are given in H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Sex and Marriage in Busama,”’ to be published 
in Oceania, Vol. XVII, Nos. 2, 3. 
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and the other was absent at the time of the offence. He would almost certainly 
have demanded vengeance had the woman not died within a fortnight of his return, 
thus preventing his forcing an admission from her. Gi’liwi, Gwaleyam’s wife, could 
also have brought a case against him, but it so happens that she also is a colourless 
individual without much character, and, although several times seeking the sympathy 
of her friends, she always cautioned them to keep her confidences secret. 

Several charges were, however, made at the District station, but it is also typical 
that the plaintiffs should have been returned labourers resentful of all authority who 
were concerned with private grudges rather than legitimate grievances. When 
Maye’ went to report that he had had his ears boxed, for instance, investigation 
revealed not only that he had gone visiting instead of clearing the road with the 
other villagers but that some years before Gwaleyam and he had had a dispute over 
a pig and that he had ever since resented having had to pay damages. The complaint 
of Ho’nung was equally frivolous. He had objected to being ordered to repair a 
bridge which had been partially destroyed in a flood through his wife’s carelessness— 
she had failed to renew one of the lashings which had been cut when a knife fell from 
her string bag—but an additional reason for his annoyance was a private disagree- 
ment over the marriage of one of the girls, Gwaleyam and he each claiming her for a 
kinsman. 

Within nine months of the appointment it became clear, too, that Gwaleyam 
was incapable of holding the village together. Faction jealousies had developed 
between the Lutu and Awasa sections, and, although as yet no brawl had occurred, 
there was a good deal of ill feeling amongst the elders as well as among the more 
hot-blooded younger men. 

The upshot was an order by the District Officer that the two groups should 
separate, a convenient arrangement as permission was also granted for houses to be 
rebuilt on the old village site, which up to that time had been used for picnics at 
week-ends by the troops stationed at Lae, two hours’ journey by launch across the 
gulf. The strip of beach on which the dwellings were to be erected is bisected by a 
rocky promontory, and one-half was now to be used by the Lutu and the other by the 
Awasa. Gwaleyam remained a luluai but with his jurisdiction limited to the Awasa. 
and Ahipum reluctantly agreed to become luluai of the Lutu. Two new tultuls 
were also appointed, Ma’du for Awasa and Nga’gili’ for Lutu. 


MISSION COUNCILS AND CouRTS 


Mention was made in an earlier section of the assemblics of olden days at which 
questions of general interest were settled. These meetings continued while Bumbu 
was in power but soon lost their democratic character. Tyrant that he was, he used 
them solely as a means of announcing what he wished to be done, and the only 
persons permitted to open their mouths were satellites who could be relied upon to 
reinforce his arguments. A man who had ventured to express disagreement shortly 
before my arrival was still in bed a month later recovering from the beating which 
he had received. 
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The Mission has kept up the old tradition, however, and under its egis meetings 
are called from time to time at Mala’lo, just outside the neighbouring village of 
Buakap three miles away. 

This sub-station was established in 1906 as a base from which the conversion 
of the area could be undertaken. A European was always in residence (except after 
1941, when the Administration ordered his evacuation), but the early work in the 
villages was entrusted to “‘ black missionaries,’”’ as they are called, from Bukawa’, 
across the Huon Gulf, where the Mission had already been in operation for some time. 
For more than ten years, too, the village schools were conducted by Bukawa’ teachers. 
At that stage, however, the people were considered to be sufficiently Christian to run 
their affairs and set up their own organization. This has continued till the present 
day, except for a brief interruption during the war. The local churches are each 
managed by three or four elders known as giopwaga, most of whom have had previous 
experience as teachers (though men who are actually teaching at present are not 
eligible for sele::tion). Daily prayers are held in the villages, but on Sunday mornings 
everyone proceeds to Mala’lo for service. 

The assembly is called upon to discuss matters relating to the work of the 
Mission, and any decision reached regarding the erection and dedication of new 
churches and schools, the modification of ancient customs, and the despatch of 
“black missionaries ”’ and teachers to other communities is the result of its delibera- 
tions. All the congregations attend, headed by the giopwaga, who give most of the 
addresses. 

Till 1941 use was also made of the judicial functions of the old assembly, any 
infringement of Mission rules being brought up for consideration. As the Christian 
code is identical at many points with the code of law, this meant that many of the 
charges related to actions which were offences in the eyes of both the Mission and the 
Government. Stealing and certain sexual irregularities, to give two examples, are 
forbidden not only by the Commandments but also by the Statutes. The Church 
had two penalties, public reproof and suspension from membership, and only if these 
were thought by the injured party to be insufficient was the culprit handed over to 
the civil authorities. 

Even Bumbu, powerful as he became, was not immune from these proceedings. 
After the seduction of his niece it was decided that a term in gaol would be most 
fitting, but when the District Officer dismissed the case a second meeting was held 
and a long sentence of suspension agreed upon. 

The Busama have been wholehearted in their adoption of Christianity, and 
there can be no doubt that to be put outside the Church was for most of them a 
severe penalty. The average offender withdrew from all communal life and lived by 
himself in a hut in the bush till his offence had been expiated. 

Not all religious offences are crimes; the Government has no interest, for 
instance, in bringing to book those who fail to attend services or show disrespect to 
their parents. Correspondingly, certain crimes are not religious offences: the 
Mission felt no concern about the maintenance of roads or the payment of head tax. 
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Further, really serious breaches of the law, such as murder, though forbidden by the 
Commandments, were held to be too grave for the assembly to deal with. 


COUNCILS AND COURTS IN THE VILLAGE TO-DAY 


With the Mission example before them, the people after Gwaleyam’s appointment 
lost no time in revitalizing the village assembly, and within a month most of its old 
features had been restored. Curiously enough, however, the native name was now 
seldom used, the pidgin term ‘“‘ wolokulai”’ being substituted. 


The earliest of these wolokulais, as perhaps was to be expected, were in the 
nature of councils, the first being to determine which day in the week should be set 
aside for public work (cleaning the village, erecting and repairing latrines, weeding 
the main roads, and maintaining the bridges). Friday had been fixed in the past, 
but many claimed that this had unpleasant associations on account of Bumbu. 
After some debate it was agreed, nevertheless, that no other time was so suitable. 
Gwaleyam and Ahipum were therefore left to determine what should be done each 
week and to allocate the tasks. 


Other matters discussed were the selection of the site for a new school, the 
erection of a house for the native pastor, the entertainment of two parties of visiting 
Mission elders, and the conduct of returned labourers. A meeting called to remind 
these young men of their responsibilities was of special interest. A large number 
who had been absent for two years had just arrived back, and the elders were most 
concerned lest the standards of conduct taught in childhood should have been 
forgotten. It was the duty of the younger generation, speakers warned, to carry out 
orders, not to strut about. Food was a major consideration in the village, and there 
was no white master to make weekly issues. Gardens must accordingly be attended 
to with diligence and fishing expeditions undertaken at every opportunity— idleness 
might be all very well for indentured labourers, but it meant empty bellies when 
indulged in at home. Liaisons must also be avoided till the time came for marriage, 
when wives would be found for all who had behaved themselves. The indolent, on 
the other hand, could expect no sympathy and would have to be content to remain 
bachelors. Finally, it must be remembered that in the village one lived with one’s 
own people, and quarrelling and stealing must in consequence be not even 
contemplated. 

The next step was easy, and cases of wrongdoing were soon being judged. As in 
the Mission court, the offences dealt with included certain crimes for which legal 
penalties are provided, such as adultery and theft, as well as those which the Govern- 
ment ignores—seduction, laziness, and disobeying the orders of a parent or guardian. 
There were at first a few men who preferred to go to the District Officer with their 
complaints, but by the end of a year this practice had almost ceased. 

The only action taken in ordinary circumstances was administering a severe 
rebuke, though it was occasionally agreed that this was insufficient and that the case 
must be referred to the court in Salamaua. The community is so small that a 
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convincing demonstration of public disapproval was sufficient to make most of the 
culprits thoroughly ashamed of themselves. They kept out of sight and for a time 
either visited friends in other villages or else remained behind closed doors while not 
actually at work. If addressed they gave brief answers but otherwise were silent. 

Failures occurred, however, with the handful of offenders who proved to be 
impervious to the opinions of their fellows. The most glaring example was a young 
man named Buyaweng, who in the fifteen months of my association with the village 
was four times found guilty of theft, twice of prostituting his wife, and once of 
adultery. Church services, it is true, he avoided, but he conducted himself otherwise 
as though he were welcome everywhere and at most public functions was well to the 
front. ‘‘ What’s the use of scolding such a person? ’’ Ahipum lamented. ‘‘ We’ve 
told him so many times already that we think him abominable; there’s no point in 
doing it again. He’s thrown shame overboard, and if I reproached him for stealing 
to-day he’d probably be found taking something else to-morrow.” 

Most of the civil disputes were also brought along for settlement. Discussion 
continued till the elders present had reached agreement regarding the rival claims, 
and if the party against whom the judgment was given accepted the ruling, as usually 
happened, all was well. There was no way of forcing him to do so, however, and 
when convinced that the right was on his side he sometimes took the law into his own 
hands. On one occasion after an argument had developed between two men over 
the ownership of some trees one of them took his axe and felled the whole grove, 
declaring that as he was not to be allowed to gather the fruit nobody else should 
have it. 

An elder was always in charge of the meeting and directed the proceedings. 
Gwaleyam and Ahipum acted in this capacity more frequently than anyone else but 
were emphatic that they had no special rights by virtue of their office as luluai and 
tultul. All the elders were eligible, they said, and resentment at the choice of a 
particular person was out of the question. ‘‘ The wolokulai belongs to the village,” 
Ahipum assured me. “ It’s not like the court at Salamaua—that’s the Government’s 
affair—and it’s not like the meeting at Mala’lo—that’s the Mission’s business. This 
is different: it’s ours, the people of Busama. It’s the same kind of thing as the 
gatherings of olden days, and any one of us can have a say about what’s happened 
and what he thinks ought to be done. Building the new school, cleaning the roads, 
adultery, thieving—that’s what we talk about. But there’s got to be someone to 
start the business off, and sometimes Gwaleyam is chosen, sometimes I am, and 
sometimes another elder. Anybody who has some sense will do.” 

This statement is an accurate summing up of the situation. It is a fact that 
everyone looked upon the proceedings as his personal concern, and the comparison 
with the headmen’s assembly of the past was most apt. There was still no recognition 
of the difference of function between a council determining future policy and a court 
sentencing delinquents and settling conflicting claims ; moreover, the only offences 
dealt with by the court were those which may be regarded as traditional. Thus no 


one was hauled up for leaving his house in a dirty condition or for failing to repair his 
E 
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latrine. This is the more surprising in that, through the constant efforts of the 
Mission, the villagers are aware of the importance of hygiene measures and realize 
that carelessness on the part of one may endanger them all. 


The responsibility for policing the rules for which there is no precedent was 
considered to rest solely with the Government, and in general it was left for the luluai 
or tultul to bring the matter before the notice of the District Officer. Other persons 
once or twice took it upon themselves to complain, but the inspiration was on each 
occasion provided not by a sense of duty but by malice. Although Bonggi’s latrine 
had been on the point of collapse for a month, it was not till a disagreement over the 
ownership of an areca palm that La’ku went to the Government station with the 
story, and Maria, too, refrained from reporting her neighbour Tangapi for dynamiting 
fish till three months had passed, when the two quarrelled over one of her children. 


CouRT PROCEDURE 


Persons with a grievance usually discussed the matter first with an elder well 
known for his balance and common sense. Gwaleyam and Ahipum were often 
chosen, as has been mentioned, but several others, including the church leaders and 
teachers, were just as popular. If after hearing the story the elder decided that a 
meeting was justified, he gave instructions to one of the youths that a conch shell 
was to be blown at sunset in the centre of the village as an indication that after 
prayers everyone would be expected to assemble. 


The people began to arrive in twos and threes shortly after seven o’clock, the 
men seating themselves on one side and the women on the other, and by half past 
there was usually a full attendance. The elder then rose to his feet to relate what he 
knew of the case. The speech lasted five or six minutes, when he gave place to the 
plaintiff, who elaborated any points requiring special emphasis. The defendant 
followed with his version of the affair, and the witnesses were then called to make 
their contribution. Proceedings were always informal, and the elder in charge 
refrained from interfering unless a speaker appeared to be growing unduly angry or 
had become diffuse and was clouding the issue with irrelevant details. He also urged 
on those who were reluctant to come forward, begging them to state whether they 
had been correctly reported or felt that they had additional information which might 
throw light on the discussion. 


Once all the facts available had been set forth, the other elders arose and gave 
their opinions. Sifting the evidence, they related what they knew of the past action 
of the principal parties concerned, thus giving some guidance as to which of them 
could be accepted as trustworthy. This went on for at least half an hour, when it 
was usually obvious that there was general agreement that the accused was either 
innocent or guilty. The first elder then summed up the case. If the man was held 
to be blameless a statement was made that the complainant had obviously been 
mistaken and the matter had better be forgotten. If, on the other hand, the man was 
guilty attention was directed to the need for deciding on a proper penalty, a matter 
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which occupied the elders for about half an hour longer. They stressed how wrong 
his conduct had been and told him that he ought to hide his head in shame. 

It sometimes happened, however, that opinion was divided, some elders being 
convinced of the innocence of the accused and some of his guilt. If after an hour or 
so the presiding elder came to the conclusion that unanimity was unlikely to be 
achieved he broke up the meeting. “‘ Let’s go to bed,” he suggested. ‘‘ Some of 
us say ‘ yes’ and some say ‘no,’ and if we stay here talking till morning we’ll not 
change. I stand up amongst you now and tell you to depart. Our talk cannot be 
straightened, and we must break it.” 

If the trouble was really serious a second meeting was called a week or two later, 
often with success. The emotions aroused had had time to subside, and the incident 
could be observed in proper perspective. At times, nevertheless, even a third 
meeting resulted in a deadlock, and an appeal for a decision had to be made to the 
District Officer. 

Minor troubles which could not be settled at once were often allowed to lapse. 
One of my friends no doubt spoke the truth when he explained to me that after an 
interval nothing seems to be quite so serious. ‘‘ A wrong which makes you shake 
with rage when you first hear of it isn’t worth bothering about a month later,” he 
said, ‘‘ and after a year you forget all about it.” 

Most of the complaints were made by men, but women were also allowed to 
ventilate their grievances. At times, too, women were the defendants, and they were 
repeatedly called as witnesses. Unless they or their relatives were directly involved, 
however, they remained in the background during the deliberations, as did the 
younger men. At the same time, silence was not expected, and the elders’ speeches 
were punctuated with such remarks as “ True, true”; “ Indeed, he was wrong ”’ ; 
“* Lies, all lies”’; and “‘ It’s not our custom, not the custom of the Busama.”’ 

On the occasions when the case for which the meeting was called was capable 
of settlement within a reasonable time, the opportunity was taken afterwards to 
bring up minor matters which did not in themselves justify a special meeting. 

Busama oratory is somewhat flamboyant, and there is much use of gesture. 
Speakers paraded up and down, pausing now and then with clenched fists or flying 
arms to ask a rhetorical question. The plaintiffs made no attempt to restrain them- 
selves, and seldom have I witnessed such demonstrations of passion. Some of 
the performances were really remarkable, the most striking being that of a man 
who, screaming at the top of his voice, literally danced with rage. My personal 
servant, a man from another district who in fifteen years of employment by white 
men had travelled the length and breadth of New Guinea, confessed himself astonished 
at such lack of control, which he said was in his experience without parallel. ‘‘ When- 
ever there’s a wolokulai,” he concluded, “ I go to bed with my head aching.” 

It is of interest to compare these goings on with the behaviour of the children. 
In most New Guinea communities efforts are made to prevent small boys and girls 
from crying, but in Busama, although if hurt they are comforted, no one seems to 
mind how much they howl. I took the trouble once to put a stopwatch on a little 
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boy who was yelling because his father had slapped him on the hand for some minor 
fault, a common occurrence, and found that sixty-five minutes had passed before he 
ceased, when he went outside and, in an ecstasy of misery, threw himself into a puddle. 
At this stage I took a photograph of him, much to the amusement of everyone, 
including his parents, who made no attempt to pick him up. ‘‘ He’s rather irritable 
to-day,” was his father’s only comment. This marathon display was not unusual. 

The theory is that, once anger has been aroused, a means should be found of 
giving it expression “lest the fire should continue to burn within.” Crying is the 
best reaction, not only for children but also for adults, because one ‘‘ feels better 
afterwards but has done no harm to anyone.” 


DETAILS OF CouRT SITTINGS 


One of the first offences to be dealt with was that of the youth Laugwi’ after his 
attempt to seduce Homkiwi, the unmarried daughter of an elder named Isom.!® 


Busilim was asked to preside and made the opening address. Everyone knew 
what had happened, he began, but the story had better be told to make certain that 
none of the facts was forgotten. Isom had been awakened during the previous night 
by a great commotion in the corner of the house where he and Homkiwi slept. She 
was screaming loudly and seemed to be fighting an intruder. He accordingly ran to 
her assistance and discovered that she was clutching someone by the hair. Not 
waiting to make enquiries, he plunged into the fray and managed to deliver a few 
well-placed punches before the man could make his escape. Homkiwi then explained 
that she had been roused by a hand lifting her dress and that when she had sat up a 
voice, which she recognized as that of young Laugwi’, had urged her to submit to an 
embrace. After daybreak Isom had gone to Gwaleyam, who agreed that a meeting 
must be held but was himself unwilling to take the lead as Laugwi’ was closely 
related to him. He therefore recommended that another elder be approached. 

“* We know that this isn’t a tale of what someone thinks took place,’’ Busilim 
concluded. ‘‘ Many of you heard the noise, and I’ve seen to it that Laugwi’ should 
be here so that you could see he was the culprit. If you look at him in the light you’ll 
see the marks of Isom’s fists.”’ 

At this point the boy’s eldest brother, Gingmamboa, arose. “ Yes, it’s true,” 
he said. ‘ Laugwi’ was caught in the house. But Homkiwi has been accepting 
his presents—last week he gave her a blanket—and he thought she’d be willing to 
receive him. If she didn’t want to, why, then, did she take the blanket ? ” 

The next speaker was a senior man named Gase’. Was it marriage or seduction 
that Laugwi’ was after, he asked. If the boy wanted Homkiwi for his wife, this was 
not the way to set about securing her—he should have told his relatives and had them 
approach Isom. But he ought to have known that a wedding was impossible. Had 
not Gingmamboa already taken one of Isom’s daughters as his wife, and was it to be 


18 This case, along with several others, is referred to at length in the paper “‘ Sex and Marriage 
in Busama,” op. cét. 
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expected that anyone would agree to allowing two of his daughters to marry into the 
same family? No, it was clear that the intentions of Laugwi’ must have been 
dishonourable. There was too much of this bad behaviour in the village, and for his 
part, said Gase’, he would advise Isom to take the matter up with the District Officer 
and have the boy imprisoned. 

Mabiyeng then arose and, in great distress, urged that there be no further talk 
of gaoling anyone. The village should deal with the case, he urged, and administer 
suitable punishment. He had had a talk with Laugwi’ and was sure that the lad was 
sorry for what had occurred. The mere fact that he was now being shamed in public 
would make him mend his ways and behave better in future. But if this was 
considered to be insufficient, he could be put outside the church. 

Talk of this kind was all very well coming from Mabiyeng, Nga’gili’ interposed ; 
he and the boy were related and lived together. It was only to be expected that 
kinsmen would stand side by side. But what of those without blood ties? They 
would not want to condone evil. He himself agreed with Gase’ that imprisonment 
was the best way to stop such conduct. 

Isom, who had in the meantime been holding himself in with difficulty, now 
stepped into the centre to have his turn. In the beginning his throat was choked 
with sobs, but as he continued he worked himself into a fury. Busama had fallen 
upon evil days, he lamented, and nowadays even girls as young as Homkiwi were 
not safe. The men were becoming a pack of ruffians who gloried in seduction and 
rape, and unless action was taken against them all the customs of the past would soon 
vanish. But, old as he was, he was determined to give his daughter protection. 
“You, Laugwi’, are no better thari a dog, and I intend to thrash you with my stick,” 
he threatened. ‘‘ You came to our house hungry, and after we’d given you food you 
treat us like this. Marriage! Let me hear no more of it. If you were the only man 
left in the place Homkiwi would never go to you. I tell you that you are filth and 
excrement.’’ By this time his voice had risen to a scream, and he stood in front of 
the boy brandishing a stout digging stick. The threat would certainly have been 
carried out had his brother not led him back to his seat. 

Madulu followed, most of his remarks being addressed to Mabiyeng. Why had 
not more care been taken with the boy’s upbringing, he asked. Why was it not 
insisted that he spend his nights in the club house, where his comings and goings 
could be watched. It was the business of the older men to see that their young 
kinsmen conducted themselves properly, and lapses were only to be expected when 
this duty was neglected. 

An argument then developed between the two men, and for the next five minutes 
insults passed back and forth. It appeared that Madulu resented the fact that 
Mabiyeng had a few days before borrowed his canoe without first asking permission 
and was moved more by this than by his disapproval of the methods adopted in the 
education of Laugwi’. Busilim finally interrupted with a restatement of the case. 
“What are we to do?”’ he concluded. “ Is Laugwi’ to go to prison? He did not 
actually seduce the girl, and I think we’ve shamed him enough.” 
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There was a chorus of agreement, but four or five more men insisted on having 
their say. Laugwi’ was a disgrace to the village, they reiterated, but, as this was his 
first offence, perhaps this time he might be forgiven. The discussion then closed with 
Busilim dismissing him. He slunk away, and for several days we did not see him. 
In normal times he would probably have made a contract with a European employer 
and absented himself for three or four years, but at this stage of the war this was 
not possible. 


Rather more than an hour had so far been occupied, but, as no one made a move 
to go home, Hungmpi decided to seize the chance of enlisting help in reproving his 
orphaned nephew Ngaganda for laziness. In a short speech he told how the young 
man was never to be found when heavy garden work was in progress—that day he 
had spent visiting friends in a neighbouring village, the day before he was playing 
cards, the day before that he slept, and the day before that again he went skylarking 
in the forest with some friends. Scolding seemed to have no effect upon him, and 
on more than one occasion he had rudely told his uncle to shut up. What would 
become of such a person? Although nearly old enough to marry, he still carried on 
like a child. Five speakers arose in turn, three of them being relatives of Hungmpi. 
They confirmed what had been said and reminded the offender that there would be 
an easy way of punishing him. If he failed to assist his uncle, whom did he think 
would find him a wife, they enquired. 


This matter being disposed of, the woman Tapongwi arose and complained that 
her husband had beaten her a few days before without cause. She had no close 
kinsmen to take up her case, she said, and it was therefore fitting that the elders 
should order the man to keep the peace within the home. Gwaleyam, who had been 
silent hitherto, called him to the front to give some explanation. He had been 
hungry, was the reply, and, although the evening was far spent, supper was not yet 
cooked. This did not justify ill-treatment, Gwaleyam stated, and a further complaint 
would necessitate a report to the District Officer. The only other speaker was 
Madulu, who, besides talking at length in the early part of the evening, had also 
supported Hungmpi. I found that this was his usual practice and that no meeting 
ever took place without him making a ponderous statement. My servant christened 


him derisively “‘ the village policeman,” a name so apt that it was soon in general 
use. 


The crowd had by this time begun to diminish, and it seemed as though there 
would be no further business. After five or ten minutes, however, Yakwageng 
stepped forward and announced that he wished it to be known that he was no longer 
angry with his two kinsmen Gaposawa and Yapa. His wrath had been kindled 
against them, he explained, because they had arranged for his nephew's marriage 
when in his opinion the young man was not old enough to undertake the 
responsibilities involved. But the wedding had now taken place, and no useful 
purpose would be served by harbouring the grievance. Gaposawa did not come to 
the front but called from where he was sitting, ““ Yapa and I were not angry with 
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you: we didn’t wish to quarrel. Come, let us smoke together and bury the whole 
thing.” 

There was now a general move, and though one or two groups remained chatting 
around small fires for a short time longer, the majority departed for bed. 


Another meeting worth recording was that at which the case of a youth found 
with stolen property was discussed. Gwaleyam was in charge and gave an account 
of how his neighbour Tabi’ had missed a knife which he had bought a few days before 
at the store. Having searched in vain, he made enquiries next door. Everyone 
there denied having borrowed it, but one of the children mentioned that she had seen 
the youth Ki’dolo’ hanging about. This lad was known to have stolen a number of 
things in the past, and Tabi’ accordingly went to the house where he lived with his 
mother’s brother. After a brief search the knife was discovered at the back of a 
shelf. ‘‘ Ki’dolo’ now says that it’s his and that he bought it last Friday,” Gwaleyam 
went on, “ but his uncle Buasi’ knows nothing about any buying. You will hear 
what he’s got to say. If afterwards you think the boy’s a thief, then tell Tabi’ 
what to do with him.” 


Buasi’ admitted at once that he had never seen the knife before and had not 
been informed of how it was obtained. But it was a fact that Ki’dolo’ had gone to 
the store at Salamaua, he said, for during the previous week he had mentioned the 
price of some new calico which was for sale. 


One of the women, an aunt, then spoke from her seat. ‘‘ Why do you pick on 
Ki’dolo’ ? ’”’ she asked. ‘‘ No one saw him go into the house. If the door was left 
open, how do you know the neighbours are speaking the truth. Besides there are 
other knives just like this one. Why, then, is Ki’dolo’ the only person called on for 
an explanation ? ”’ 


Nga’gili’ spoke next. Ki’dolo’ had been accused, he pointed out, because so 
many thefts had been traced to him in the past. The boy was notorious, and it was 
no use his relatives pretending that he was above suspicion. Who had stolen 
Ninggis’s torch? Ki’dolo’. Who had taken Selep’s blanket? Ki’dolo’. Who 
had burgled Nga’mung’s house and been found afterwards with eight shillings ? 
Ki’dolo’. Who had made away with Gi’lahi’s bottle of peroxide ? Ki’dolo’. Here 
was a person who obviously was born stealing, and no doubt Tabi’ was right to blame 
him for the missing knife. 


Buyaweng, the eldest brother of Ki’dolo’, arose in his defence, but had proceeded 
no further than to ask Tabi’ to produce his witnesses when Dahungmboa ran up 
yelling, ‘‘ He did it, Ki’dolo’ did it.” After a pause to regain his breath he explained 
that that afternoon he had missed a wallet containing two pound notes. Having 
no idea at the time who the thief could be, he had kept silent, but, on hearing 
Gwaleyam’s remarks a few minutes before, suddenly recalled that Ki’dolo’ had been 
in the house for a short time during the morning. Slipping away in the darkness 
he had visited the house where the lad slept—it was then empty as everyone was 
present at the meeting—and searched the bed, the most likely hiding place. 
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Concealed in the kapok pillow was the missing money. “ And if Ki’dolo’ took my 
cash,” the recital concluded, ‘‘ then he must also have taken the knife.” 

This line of reasoning had an obvious appeal, and there was a roar of approval. 
Gwaleyam ordered the lad to stand and asked him to tell the truth. Had he or had 
he not stolen the knife? There was no reply, but so shamefaced was he that there 
was now no doubt of his guilt. 


A debate then followed as to whether it should be left to the uncle to carry out 
punishment or whether the case should be referred to the District Officer. Buasi’ 
and Buyaweng pleaded and even offered two shillings each as compensation but were 
overborne by those who pointed out that thrashings had had no effect in the past. 
“What Ki’dolo’ needs,” said Andi, “is a few weeks in prison with a policeman 
behind him all the time to make certain that he works hard. He’s a boy without 
shame, and our beatings are useless. I tell you all that, if you want to keep your 
things in future, you must take him to Salamaua.”’ The last word was left to Tabi’, 
who announced his intention of visiting the Government station the next day. 

The villagers now began to move about and chat. Before many minutes had 
passed, however, Ahipum called them to order and stated that he also had a matter 
which he wished them to consider. He had intended to have the conch blown that 
afternoon, he said, but Gwaleyam made his move earlier. There was trouble over a 
garden. Samasam had that day come to him to say that when on his way to clear a 
patch of bush he had noticed Kawa’wi, the wife of Tangabi’, planting taro shoots on a 
plot above the beach alongside the mouth of the Buem River. This area, Samasam 
claimed, had originally been cultivated by his mother’s brother and therefore 
belonged by rights to him. He wished to know who had given Tangabi’ permission 
to make a garden there and why this person had not consulted him, as the owner. 
“ Tangabi’,”” Ahipum called, ‘‘ what have you to say about it?” 

“* The land is mine,’”’ Tangabi’ answered. ‘‘ Samasam’s boundary lies alongside 
the big ficus tree further down the beach. I made a garden here when I was first 
married, as my mother’s brother did before me. This land isn’t Samasam’s ; it’s 
mine. I know I’mright. I remember when I was a little boy going there with my 
uncle Apilum. He left me playing in the water, and I was nearly killed when the 
tree which he was chopping fell into the river instead of into the bush.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” replied Samasam. ‘“‘ My land goes right to the river. Your plot 
is on the other side of the path higher upstream. Isn’t that so, Salingbo? You 
know. You worked there in times past with my mother’s brother Ngada’pu.”’ 

Salingbo, one of the oldest men in the village, confirmed this statement and said 
that Ngada’pu had to his certain knowledge at different times made three or four 
gardens on the area. Further, he stated that Apilum had always worked higher up 
the river and that Tangabi’ must have beeri in error about the spot where he was 
playing when the tree fell. 

Mabiyeng, who is a distant relative of Tangabi’, denied this. When he was a 
young man it was always understood, he maintained, that Apilum’s land extended 
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A. Ahipum wearing his cap of office after his appointment as luluat on September 28, 
1945. B. Having dismissed the paramount luluat Bumbu after an official enquiry, 
the District Officer, Major A. A. Bloxham, places the hat of office on the new luluat, 
Gwaleyam, in the presence of the assembled Busama villagers. This ceremony took 
place on the morning of November 9, 1944. The man on the extreme left is a member 
of the police force. 
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along the river bank and that Ngada’pu’s was behind it on the farther side of the 
ficus tree. 

Five others also spoke, three in support of Samasam’s claim and two in support 
of those of Tangabi’. There appeared to be no reason why any of them should have 
been personally interested in the plots, and there was no suspicion that they were 
speaking on their own behalf. The only possible conclusion was that one side was 
making an honest mistake. The difficulty was in deciding which, and when it became 
clear that several persons, including the two main disputants, were beginning to lose 
their tempers, Ahipum thought that the wisest course would be to cut the discussion 
short. ‘“‘ Finish talking,”’ he ordered. ‘‘ Enough, I say. Go to your dwellings.” 

The subject was brought up again three weeks later, but, as everyone held to his 
opinions, there was a further postponement, this time for over a month. The two 
men were now able to face the problem calmly, and Ahipum had little difficulty in 
persuading them to divide the plot. This was a more satisfactory arrangement, 
they agreed, than putting the case in the District Officer’s hands and having him 
make a decision which would of necessity have to be arbitrary. 

One more meeting deserves a few details. Ida’, the head teacher of the school, 
had on this occasion called the people together to find out what support he would 
have for the dismissal of a member of his staff. The man in the case, Kamundong, 
already disliked on account of his bad temper, had some days previously quarrelled 
with his mother, beaten her soundly, and thrown her out of the house, nearly breaking 
her arm. 

“We have summoned you, Kamundong, to hear your explanation,” Ida’ told 
him. “Tell us why you hit your mother. Was there a reason? Had she sworn at 
you? Come, we want to know.” 

“Yes,” the talkative Madulu interrupted, ‘we want to straighten this thing 
out. We can’t have a man who tries to kill his mother teaching our children.”’ 

“You called me here, and I'll listen to you,’’ Kamundong replied. “ It’s up to 
you to speak, not me. What goes on in my house is my affair. I don’t have to 
explain what I do to everyone.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, you swine,” said Sale, the woman’s brother. 
“T don’t allow my sister to be hit by anyone, not even her son, my own nephew. 
I can’t believe, though, that you are my nephew. No kinsman of mine would call 
his mother a bastard and refer to her as excrement. You, Kamundong, must be 
the offspring of a tree—certainly, nobody born of woman would speak like that. 
Men, real men, remember the pains their mother suffered and recall that she suckled 
them and looked after them as children. They know she loves them truly, and they 
show her respect. As for you, you are a monster, an evil spirit.” 

“Sale, my uncle,” was the sneering rejoinder, “go, find your mother and 
copulate with her.” 

A fight would certainly have taken place at this point had not the native pastor 
seized Sale by the arm. “ Enough,” he said. ‘“‘ We want no more blows struck. 
You are an old man.” Turning to Kamundong he then asked him why he had 
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abandoned the law of God. Did he not know of the Commandment bidding us 
honour our parents? And had not the ancestors, too, always stressed showing 
respect for the father and mother ? Could he offer any excuse for abandoning such 
teachings and making a new set of customs for himself ? 

Buda interposed before this address could be finished and gave it as his opinion 
that an enquiry into the reason for Kamundong’s conduct could wait and that for 
the present speakers should confine themselves to the question of whether they 
considered that he was a fit person to teach the children. ‘‘ For myself, I am sure 
he’s not,” Buda finished. ‘‘ How can a man who doesn’t obey the Commandments 
himself instruct others to do so?” 

Kamundong, now beside himself, picked up the flour drum on which he had 
been sitting and, screaming filth, hurled it into the midst of the elders. Fortunately 
no one was hurt, and Buda flung it back, hitting him on the thigh. ‘‘ There, your 
talk is like your drum ; it turns aside from us,” he shouted. “‘ But our talk hits you 
because what we say is true.” 

This time a fight actually began, Hagatu’, one of Kamundong’s cousins, leading 
the attack. Ida’ called him off, however, and after calm had been restored declared 
that enough had taken place to indicate that such a man was a menace in the school. 
“Go, leave us,” he declaimed, ‘‘ Busama has finished with you. We do not want 
you with us.” 

Several other matters were raised before this meeting closed, the most serious 
being a complaint by one of the women that her husband had sworn at her. The 
enquiry revealed that she had given provocation by criticizing him for assisting a 
relative to collect flooring material, and it was she in consequence who was reproved. 
An elder also took up some time by pointing out that he was horrified to see that 
several young women were adopting the disgraceful Rabaul habit of putting peroxide 
on their hair and that several young men were sleeping with their parents instead 
of in the club houses. This was all thoroughly unsatisfactory and must cease 
forthwith. Two or three others supported him, one of them adding that he also saw 
much to condemn in the behaviour of Ibaya and his brothers. These boys not only 
continued to sleep in the family dwelling but were remiss in bringing fish to their 
sick father. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT FOR BUSAMA 


With such excellent foundations already laid, the obvious course is to give the 
native institutions official recognition and confirm the elders in their appointment. 
At the time of my departure Lutu and Awasa had begun to meet separately, as they 
must continue to do, the first with eighteen elders and the second with nine. 

Little change will be necessary in the conduct of the gatherings, and there is no 
need at this stage to complicate matters with instructions about counting votes when 
opinion is divided. The natives will appreciate the wisdom of accepting a decision of 
the majority more fully once they realize that immediate decisions have sometimes to 
be made and that in such circumstances unanimity cannot be looked for. 
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The presiding elder will always have to be a government representative, but I 
foresee no objection to the luluai or tultul acting in this capacity. This will mean 
that the limits of their powers will have to be carefully demarcated and made clear 
both to themselves and to the villagers. They must understand that a continuation 
of the present system is wanted, not a return to the era of Bumbu, and that the 
duties envisaged for them are those of a chairman not a dictator. Information of 
this kind is contained in the Handbook prepared in simple English by the Adminis- 
tration of the British Solomon Islands for general circulation. For the use of the 
Busama a similar document could be written either in Yabim (Jabém), the language 
used in Mission translations, or pidgin English.“ 


The Malaita councils were at an early period granted permission to fix the 
amount of head tax and to collect it. The money is handed over to the Administra- 
tion first but is later returned in full if the District Officer recommends that the 
council is fit to be entrusted with spending it. There seems to be no reason why this 
practice cannot be adopted in Busama, and I am certain that the offer would be 
welcome. The notion of joint ownership of capital goods is familiar, and, though 
nothing has as yet been bought, the Lutu have {123 set aside and the Awasa £45, 
sums which they earned in 1944 by manufacturing sago-leaf thatch for the Army base 
at Lae. A plan to divide the money amongst the individual workers was rejected, 
and they are now awaiting the return of pre-war conditions, when it may be possible 
to obtain a sawmill or a boat. 

I expect that some of the purchases may at first be foolish, but the District 
Officer can impose a veto if too much money is involved. Difficulties regarding 
maintenance will also have to be overcome, for public property will probably be 
regarded as no one’s responsibility, as it still is in Australia. Yet I have sufficient 
faith to believe that these can be surmounted. One possibility would be to have the 
ownership vested in the luluai, or to make him the trustee, and to let the council 
work out a set of rules governing the use of the property. 

The number of the elders who sit on the Malaita court has recently been reduced 
to five, but when local government was first introduced it was found to be advisable 
to allow all the members of the council to take part. As this is the scheme with 
which the Busama are familiar, there would be no point in making an immediate 
alteration. 


A clerk will be required to make a record of the cases, but the whole population 
is now literate in Yabim, which is almost identical with the local vernacular, and it 
will not be difficult to make a selection. A few of the young men are also able to read 
and write in pidgin, and it may be argued that if this were used the reports could be 
readily perused by the District Officer. But if the people are to continue to treat 
the court as a village concern they must be allowed to use their own language. A 


11 The Handbook is reproduced under the title ‘“‘ Notes and Instructions to Native Adminis- 
trations,”” Oceania, Vol. XVI, pp. 61-60. 
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verbal translation when the District Officer is on patrol should suffice for inspection 
purposes. 

For the guidance of the court a digest of the criminal code must be prepared 
setting out the offences with which it can deal, together with the maximum penalties. 
This should be prepared in the form of simple rules, a line or two being devoted to 
each. An example from the Solomons Handbook will serve as an illustration : 


“It is forbidden to steal anything. Fine {10 or 6 months in gaol. If 
the court thinks that 6 months is not enough, the man may be brought to the 
District Officer. The court may give less punishment if it likes, but it cannot 
give more.” 


Fines should be handed to the luluai or clerk and paid into the council funds. Gaol 
sentences will normally be served in the district gaol, though in special circumstances, 
especially if a woman has been convicted, it may be possible to have the criminal kept 
busy carrying out work of public benefit in the village. Sentences are likely to be 
somewhat severe till the court finds its feet, but injustice can be prevented by 
allowing an appeal. 

A code of customary law will also be required to deal with purely native offences 
not recognized by the Government, and the framing of the rules should be one of the 
first tasks undertaken by the council. The major concern will probably be fixing 
the damages to be paid to the parent by the seducer of a single girl when he had no 
intention of marrying her, but consideration will have to be given also to the proper 
procedure when a pig has destroyed a crop and when gardens have been made on 
another person’s plot without permission being asked.!” 

Various forms, such as committal warrants and receipts, will have to be prepared 
for the use of the clerk, but I shall leave these for the consideration of those qualified 
to speak on the subject (see Appendix). 

Throughout the experiment the watchword must be persuasion rather than 
coercion, and for this reason it will be advisable to select a District Officer who already 
has the people’s complete confidence to take charge. But while nursing will often 
be called for, I do not advocate coddling. Self confidence cannot be achieved without 
a measure of freedom, and, though precautions to guard against big mistakes being 
made may be admirable, it is only by being allowed to make little ones that the people 
can progress. Like ourselves, the natives of New Guinea have the unfortunate 
characteristic of profiting only from their own experience. 


PROBABLE REACTIONS 


When I first went to Malaita in 1933, before the councils and courts had been 
established, I found that, though there was a general appreciation of the prohibition 
of fighting and raids, the Government of the day was not looked upon entirely with 
favour. Most of the criticism was concentrated on the white man’s law, which was 


12 The views on seduction are fully set out in “ Sex and Marriage in Busama,”’ op. c#é. 
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repeatedly stated to be alien and unrelated to local traditions. Analysis revealed 
that the main source of resentment was undoubtedly the strangeness of our legal 
institutions, but an important additional factor was that the natives saw no reason at 
all for the rules which impinged most frequently on their daily life. They agreed 
that the punishment of murder and theft was desirable, but serious crime is rare, 
and the subject seldom came up for discussion. What irked them was the body of 
instructions relating to such matters as keeping the village clean, taking the sick 
to a hospital fifty miles away, reporting births and deaths, and paying taxes. 
Signs of a change were apparent on my return a decade later, however, although 
local government had then been in operation for only three and a half years. The 
councils and courts were still regarded as somewhat strange—these natives had had 
no corresponding organization which the Administration could adapt—-but there 
was a growing realization that the rules of law are the natural outcome of social life. 


The Busama have had so much more contact with Europeans that their point 
of view is considerably in advance of that of the Malaita people of 1933. Our court 
rooms, magistrates, and other legal paraphernalia are accepted as normal, and the 
main body of the villagers undoubtedly look upon the rules, or the majority of them, 
as rationally based. Yet, even so, occasional references hint that the law is still 
thought of as something of an intrusion. Perhaps the best illustration of this was 
contained in a sermon preached by one of my friends. Sin was brought into the 
world by Adam and Eve when they ate the forbidden fruit, he stated, and all the 
evils of to-day could be traced back to this event. If Eve had resisted temptation 
there would have been no quarrelling, no killing, no stealing, no dishonouring of 
parents and relatives, and no sexual immorality. ‘‘ Why, if she’d only closed her 
ears to Satan,”’ he went on, “ we wouldn’t have had the Government here. Offenders 
have to be punished—everyone knows that—if no notice were taken of them they'd 
only continue their evil deeds. But without crimes there’d be no criminals, and that 
would mean nothing for District Officers to do.” 


This attitude is not inevitable, and I am convinced that if the plan outlined here 
is carried out the Busama, like the Malaita, will consider the law to be a part of their 
social organization, as much their own as the wolokulais of to-day. 


H. Ian Hocsrn. 
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APPENDIX 


A copy of the form by which a native court is established in the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate follows. 


WARRANT ESTABLISHING THE NATIVE COURT OF 
under the Native Courts Regulation, 1942. 


DISTRICT OF 


I, OwEN Cyrit NOEL, an Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, Resident Commissioner of the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, under 
and by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by the Native Courts Regulation, 
1942, DO HEREBY establish the Native Court of 


2. The Court shall consist of a President and one or more Vice-Presidents, and 
such members as I may from time to time appoint, all of whom shall be appointed 
in writing under my hand or at my direction and shall hold office during my pleasure. 

3. The President shall preside at all sittings of the Court: Provided that if he 
shall be absent through illness or other good cause a Vice-President shall preside. 

4. The Court shall be deemed to be properly constituted so long as members, 
inclusive of the presiding officer, shall be sitting. 

5. The area of jurisdiction of the Court shall be 

6. The Court shall, subject to the provisions of the Native Courts bia 
1942, and to the limitations hereinafter appearing, have jurisdiction to hear, try, 
and determine : 

(a) All criminal charges and matters in which any native is accused of having 
wholly or in part within the area of the Court’s jurisdiction committed or 
been accessory to the committing of an offence against a native ; 

(b) Subject to paragraph 7 (0) hereof, all civil suits and matters in which the 
defendant is ordinarily resident within the area of the Court’s jurisdiction, 
or in which the cause of the action shall have arisen within such area. 

7. The Court shall, subject to the provisions of the Native Courts Regulation, 

1942, have jurisdiction : 

(a) Incriminal cases to pass sentence of imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
six months, and to impose a fine of any sum not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds ; 

(b) (i) In land disputes where the value of the land in question does not exceed 

one hundred pounds in value ; 


(ii) In other civil cases where the subject matter in dispute does not exceed 
twenty-five pounds in value. 


8. There shall be a Clerk of the Court and such other officials thereof as I may 
from time to time deem it necessary to appoint. 
g. Fines collected by the Court shall be disposed of according to law. 


DaTED at Honiara this day of 194 


Resident Commissioner. 
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THE ETERNAL ONES OF THE DREAM? 
By RONALD M. AND CATHERINE H. BERNDT 


HIS is a valuable and extremely stimulating volume, even should one not 

subscribe completely to certain theoretical aspects—which however do not 
detract from the main thesis. Dr. Réheim, having been himself a field worker in 
central Australia, has offered additional material in the form of myths and dreams, 
etc., and has blended theoretical concepts with practical observation and recording 
from close contact with living natives ; it is this personal knowledge of the people 
and their way of life which particularly enhances the importance of the book. 
Attention has been paid also to new material obtained by field workers in Australia, 
although in recent years these have been few and far between. 


It is probable that the book will have but a limited appeal to either the layman 
or the social anthropologist ; the latter is inclined to shelve or ignore a psycho- 
analytic interpretation of his material, or the search for basic thoughts and funda- 
mental beliefs. At first glance it might be considered that such a theory concerning 
the mother-child relationship or the dipus situation could be built on material 
which actually, when viewed from another angle, may have quite a different intent ; 
likewise, symbols and inferences might perhaps be interpreted to suit the main 
thesis. But on reading the material thus presented, the feasibility of such an 
interpretation, and the convincing force of Dr. Roheim’s line of thought and dis- 
cussion, certainly seem to combine in proof of his underlying contention. 


In spite of this, however, one cannot feel entirely convinced ; there is insufficient 
material available in relation to the intimate life and psychology of the aborigines, 
and that at present accessible is not of the required intensity or depth. Most field 
workers who have worked among Australian natives are ready to admit that the 
relatively short period which they have been able to spend in the field, with any one 
group, does not allow them sufficient time to gain the detailed and intimate under- 
standing necessary when speculating upon basic thoughts, motives and actions. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that one feels there is more to say—more symbols to be 
interpreted, more data te be revealed—which may be the unspecified core of human 
“thought bases,” dominating and defining actions and governing the growth of 
mental perception. 


Dr. Réheim has presented such an imposing array of controversial material 
that one feels convinced of the impossibility, within the small space available, of 


1 Being a discussion and review of a book of the same title (sub-title, ‘‘ A Psychoanalytic 
Interpretation of Australian Myth and Ritual ”’) by Dr. Géza Réheim. International Universities 
Press, New York, 1945. 
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dealing with all aspects. The intention here, then, is to refer to certain points 
which have been raised in the text, and incidentally to suggest other avenues for 
consideration. 

One may comment first of all on the titke—The Eternal Ones of the Dream, for 
which a too literal interpretation of the term “dreaming,” ‘‘ dreamtimes”’ or 
“eternal dreamtime ’’ has perhaps been responsible. The term, however, is con- 
venient enough to express a concept of eternity, and continuity of thought and action, 
translatable into the essence of everyday life and happening—signifying the function 
and solidarity of an aboriginal society; an ever-continuing line of thought and 
behaviour, sprung from the “ beginning,” having no climax nor conclusion; the 
linking together of the past, present and future with no barriers of time between ; 
an expression of the feeling of “‘ oneness,’’ of happiness and satisfaction in one’s 
way of life. Actually there is no other more fitting term, for “‘ dreaming ”’ is cften 
the translation of the native word ; but the basis of aboriginal religion, totemism, 
mythology and esoteric thought is something more than a fantasy and a day-dream— 
i.e. ‘‘ Perhaps rites and religion are not based on dreams but are somehow related 
to dreams, or more exactly to day-dreams’”’ (p. 7 and pp. 210-223)—“ The day- 
dream . . . is a fantasy with a simple manifest wish-fulfilment content . . . fantasy 
helps us to endure reality by denying it ” (p. 8), This is elaborated under Section XI 
(pp. 210 ff.) when Aranda and Luritja words for dream, to dream, dreaming, the 
myth, the concept and the eternal beings are discussed. 

Most native groups in Australia talk of the “‘ eternal dream-time period ”’ in 
which “‘ ancestors” wandered about the earth ; but although the word used in this 
context might be the same as that used for common dreaming or day-dreams, in the 
mind of the native exponent no similarity is intended. Among many groups of 
Australian natives separate and distinctive words exist for the “ eternal dreamtime,”’ 
normal dreaming, trance or vision. There is, as has been mentioned, insufficient 
space to discuss this aspect at length. 

There is always the possibility that Dr. Rdéheim’s interpretation is near the 
correct one, and that the basis of myth and ritual, religion and esoteric thought, 
life and faith in the present and future and security within the economic structure, is 
actually a “‘ wish-fulfilment fantasy.” But it is possible that the fundamental forces 
behind a faith in one’s culture, and in oneself as an individual within that cultural 
pattern, are based upon a more substantial foundation than a “‘ day-dream fantasy,” 
whatever its content. It is from the drives of food and sex, the maintenance of these 
necessities, and the satisfaction experienced in their fulfilment, that elementary 
forms of religious belief and behaviour must have grown, and not in the morbid 
consideration (conscious or unconscious) of an (Edipus situation. Is it possible 
that infantile observation of the parental sexual act in an aboriginal society would 
make such a deep and lasting impression on the child concerned ? On the mind 
of a child in our own society, with its specially conditioned manner of life and thought 
and moral code, the impression of a similar sight would naturally have quite a 
different result. In an aboriginal group, the individual’s approach to the question 
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of sex is very different to that generally current (at least theoretically) in our own 
contemporary society ; this difference is particularly noticeable to the student of 
Australian mythology and love magic and, for that matter, of everyday native life. 
That being so, we must endeavour not to view this aspect in the light of our own 
background and ideas. The child observing its parents’ sexual act would regard it 
merely as a form of entertainment, and would experience a natural desire to imitate 
what it had seen. However, it would not necessarily wish to take as partner the 
parent of opposite sex, but rather a child of its own age-grouping ; perhaps it is for 
that reason that very small children try to carry out among themselves actions 
similar to those of their parents during coitus. When engaging in such activities, 
the children are never reproved, but their actions serve to amuse their parents and 
other adults alike. Parents are aware that their children surreptitiously watch their 
marital intimacies ; this is largely unavoidable because of the position and construc- 
tion of camps, and the close proximity in which members of a family may sleep. 


Sex activities in a native community must not be judged by our own standards— 
they behave in their own way, just as we ourselves have our own approach regulated 
by custom and society. Parents will joke about their children’s genitalia or immature 
erotic experiments, or ignore them as they feel inclined. Dozens of such examples 
from various parts of southern, central and northern Australia might be cited if 
space were available. Little girls will play with the penes of their infant brothers ; 
older girls will quieten a baby’s cries by fingering its genitalia ; or a boy of three or 
four years will call out in fun (knowing that he will provoke amusement from 
adults) that he wants to copulate, while an older gir] will lift him up under the armpits, 
saying, ‘‘ Ah, you want to ’ki:d3ik* (copulate) ‘longa me? Come on, ’hi:d3zik, make 
im long one ‘longa me ’’—at the same time lifting and rubbing him against the front 
of her body to the diversion of all concerned. Might it not be only sexual restraint 
which develops an (Edipus situation ? 


Or again, supposing one were to admit the presence of a mother-child situation 
(as has been shown by Dr. Roheim under Section II, pp. 18-67), or “ the trans- 
formation of the mother-child dual unity into a phallic dual unity—the heroes are 
Testicles and Semen or Father and Son, with the Son as the penis of the Father,’’® 
one must consider also the Father-Daughter situation: what is the psychological 
reaction of the girl-child to the “ primal scene”’? In native mythology there are 
stories narrating a father’s incest with his daughter, and the final punishment of 
the father by the mother.- For the sake of example, one may quote a myth recently 
noted on the Daly River from Mulluk Mulluk informants. Briefly, the father 
(named ‘Pi:ndak’pi:ndak) goes out fishing, leaving his wife and two daughters at 
home ; after his departure the mother and her children go out to dig root-food, but 


2A term used by the Mulluk Mulluk, Daly River, Northern Territory. The remnants of 
this tribe now refer to themselves by the introduced term of Mulluk Mulluk, although previously 
known by their original name of *Nguluk’wongga. 
3 Le. similar to the ‘Julana-’Nji;rana cycle. Vide “ A Preliminary Report of Field Work 
in the Ooldea Region,’”’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, p. 43, or bound reprint, p. 145. 
F 
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the two girls return to the camp in advance of their mother. The younger daughter 
sees her father returning by canoe, and says to her sister, ‘‘ Sister, Father him come, 
my Father bin come on ! ” and calling out to her father she says, “‘ Father me come ? ” 
But he replies, “‘ No, you sit down-—that big girl (i.e. the elder sister), tell ’im come 
on!” 

The younger girl tells her sister : ‘‘ No-more me go—you go ‘longa him ; Father 
’im bin sing out ‘longa you.” 

The elder girl goes to her father, who says to her: ‘‘ You come here—you pick 
”em up (i.e. fish).”” He then takes his daughter and copulates with her ; the younger 
daughter has witnessed the scene, secreted behind bushes. They return to their 
camp and eat. This occurs several times; the mother, who apparently becomes 
aware of this state of affairs, secretly makes a grass-twine rope while the two girls 
are away collecting food. Each day, before their return to the camp, she hides it in 
a hole, covering the aperture with paper-bark. 

The younger daughter tells her mother of the father’s copulating with her 
sister. 

One day, on returning early from food-collecting, the two girls see the rope which 
their mother is making; on that day coitus again takes place between father and 
daughter. Next morning, old ’Pi:ndak’pi:ndak goes out to a place beyond his usual 
fishing ground. While he is away the old woman says, “ ’Im (i.e. the father) all-day 
look ’longa that big girl (the daughter)—’im no-more bin sing-out ‘longa me; too 
much ’im bin humbug‘ ‘long that-one big girl.” 

Taking out her rope she mesmerises® her two daughters, and picking up food 
and a large banyan tree as a shade they climb into the sky, “ ‘longa top-place.” 
The little girl is upset at leaving her father. 


’Pi:ndak’ pi:ndak on his return sings out for the elder girl, but receives no answer. 
Eventually the younger daughter calls out from the sky: “ Me here!” 


** What me do?” asks her father. 


“* You go pick up fish, come back here,” replies the old woman, “ after that, me 
chuck-’im you this-one rope, no-more you miss-’im.” 

He returns and takes the rope; the small girl sees that her mother intends to 
cut the rope as she draws her husband into the sky, and hides the large mussel-shell 
which would have served as a knife. However the resourceful mother has a smaller 
mussel-shell hidden behind her ear, and unknown to her daughter cuts the rope, 
allowing her husband to fall to the ground. The rope formed the Milky Way.*® 


Incest, of the Father-Daughter variety, has also occurred outside the confines 
of mythology.’ 


“A colloquial term used on the Daly River for coitus. 

5T.e., ‘numoru ‘biri:wu:l ’dsharawidshi, that eye/they go/all the same “‘ drunk” or mad. 
* Field Note Books, Daly River, N.T. 

7 Le. at Menindee, N.S.W. Acculturation in Southern Australia, Msc., Section 3. 
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Various forms of castration, too, as Dr. Réheim has shown (pp. 34, 35, 174, 
259 and 260), exist in aboriginal mythology, and for interset here a ‘Manerei-’Mara 
myth might be mentioned. 

At a certain place lived an Old Woman, ‘Kunapi:pi by name (mentioned again 
below), with two daughters (the ‘Mune’Mune) ; with the help of the two girls she 
would entice men to her camp, and kill them in the following manner. 

Making a large fire she would attract two men, who when they came to her camp 
would meet the two sisters. The Old Woman would then say, ‘‘ Cousin belong you 
those two girls! Come up here, sleep ‘long them-two, make ’im friend, copulate.” 

When at last the men slept exhausted from too much coitus, the Old Woman 
would come up quietly and kill them. Next morning the two girls would awaken, 
and laughingly go out hunting and food collecting. While they were away the Old 
Woman would roast the men’s bodies and eat most of the meat; she would leave 
for her daughters, however, the two heads, two hands, toes, testes and penes. 

But the two sisters “ don’t like to look ‘longa them penes—because they bin 
have ‘em those penes all the time.”*® They would ask, ‘“ What-for you leave ’em 
that-one?’’ The Old Woman would reply, “ Good beef—’im big fat one.” 


Again the same incident would occur, and the two girls go out hunting the next 
morning after their night of coitus. On their return they would find the men’s testes 
and penes hanging from a branch of a tree ; they would express their annoyance, and 
insist that they didn’t want to do that again; but the Old Woman would sing to 
them, and continue to use them for enticing the men. Eventually the men came in a 
larger group, copulated with the girls and pretended to sleep ; later on they got up 
and killed the Old Woman, but the young girls escaped.® This is part of the true 
version of an inaccurately recorded myth by Spencer dealing with the ‘‘ Two Sons of 
Kunapipi,” the latter being said to be a large man’; Kunapipi is however actually 
the Old Woman, while the two “ boys” are the two ‘Muya’Muzya girls. 


It cannot be denied, however, that the nucleus of aboriginal religious dogma and 
thought concerns birth and fertility through a Great Mother or Old Woman—“ You’n’ 
me mama.”’!! It is not intended here even briefly to discuss this subject, but merely 
to note the following facts which have only been recorded previously as 
anthropological data by W. E. Harney and Professor Elkin.!* 


She is the Old Woman (sometimes a dual personality), called ‘Kadzeri, 
‘Kunapi:pi,!* ’Kalwadi, etc., who is a symbol of the productive qualities of the earth— 
the eternal replenisher of human, animal and natural resources; it was from her 
uterus that human and totemic beings came forth. She has no totem herself, nor is 


* This penis had adhering to it the vaginal juices of the daughter, and traces of semen. 
* Field Note Books, Larrimah, N.T., 1945. 

1B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 1914, pp. 214-217. 

11 Le. “‘ Mama belong you and me.” 

12 This will be discussed in detail at a later date under the title “‘ Big Sunday.” 

18 Professor Lloyd Warner in Black Civilization, 1937, refers to Gunabibi, 
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she a totemic concept ; that is, she does not herself perform totemic ritual, but her 
neophytes do. The Cult of the Old Woman spread, according to present knowledge, 
throughout the Northern Territory, north-west and central Western Australia and 
as far south as the ’Pidzandja-speaking people ; it is one of the really “ big” or 
sacred mysteries, revealed to white investigators only by accident, or only after 
they have an intimate knowledge and understanding of aboriginal religious life, 
ritual and dogma. She is in the background of all totemic ceremony, the eternal 
explanation and symbol of the aboriginal way of life, re-birth and ultimate fulfilment. 


Plate I, figure 1, reproduces a drawing of the Two Old Women (the ‘Tari dual- 
personality concept) from whom human beings, as totemites, ‘‘ flow from the uteri” 
to the round ring-place for the performance of sacred rites.14 Plate I, figure 235 
shows a similar incident when the Two Old Women “ let out ” men for ritual pur- 
poses ; the top row of men have emerged from the Old Woman on the left, while 
others are still coming from the one on the right. The ring-place itself is the uterus 
of the Old Woman. To-day, in the really important sacred ceremonies, a special 
ting-place is used, within which the rituals are performed. As the postulants leave 
the camp for the sacred ground, they themselves assume sacredness and enter the Old 
Woman ; they go into her uterus, the ring-place, as was done in the beginning. 
When the ritual is completed “ the Old Woman lets them out,” and they emerge 
from the ring-place and pass once more into secular life. 


Plate II, figure 1,1® again shows the Old Woman, and those she has “ let out ” 
of her uterus; they dance in ceremony around her, the Creator of All. Plate II, 
figure 2,17 shows the ring-place during the ritual throwing of fire and the presence of 
novices. 


When the novice comes into the ring-place before circumcision, the women (as 
do the men) say, “ ’im go in now ‘longa mama.’’"!8& Only two old women come into 
the ring-place ; other women lie down some distance away, unable to look. The 
men stand up and form a line, with legs astride and hands on thighs, while the novice 
crawls between their legs up to the old women who embrace him, wail and cut their 
heads as at a death.}® 

In the dogma of the Old Woman Cult then, is the “ re-union of mother and 
child’ or “ the drift towards the mother ”’ or ‘‘ the real symbol of dual unity.’’™ 


14 Drawing by ‘‘ Lefthand,” "Ngari tribe, Birrundudu, central north-west Northern Territory, 
Series I, 1945. Several hundred drawings executed in lumber crayon on brown paper were 
collected at this place; they dealt mainly with religious and ceremonial life, topography and 
certain aspects of secular life. 


15 Drawing by “ Lefthand,”’ op. cit. 
16 Drawing by ‘Kalangga, op. cit., ‘Njining tribe. 


17 Drawing by ’Kalangga, ~ 2 cit. ‘Njining tribe: ’Wandshera ritual, using the “Walbri 
(southern desert people) type of ring place. 


18N.T. Field Note Books, 1944-46, R. M. and C. H. Berndt; Birrundudu, Wave Hill, 
Limbunya, Katherine, Larrimah, Mataranka, Adelaide River, Daly River, etc. 


19C.H.B. Field Notes. “Ngangu-meri. Daly River, 1945-46. 
%T.e., see various sections in Dr. Réheim’s book. 
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Perhaps that is so; but although there is the return to the uterus and the eventual 
emergence, when the postulants come out of the ring-place from their sacred ritual 
refreshed and as new men (like a “ re-birth ’’), there is more stress on the enactment 
of birth, with the renewal of ideals, faith, belief and energy, than on the mother-child 
relationship, closely connected with the (Edipus situation. Fertility and the 
supplying of food, sexual pleasure and satisfaction, solidarity within the group, and 
an undividing faith in the cult as a Divine Truth, are the essential characteristics. 
Food and sex—fundamentals of life, of religion, the basis upon which belief and 
ideology are constructed—can continue because of the Old Woman; Woman, the 
essence of fertility, who can create and replenish the earth—what more basic and 
obvious cult can exist among a people so close to nature, to their environment and 
to the necessities of life ? 


Towards the end of the book,” Dr. Roheim has set out his thesis in italics—this 
is a summary of his psycho-analytic interpretation, and involves concepts which 
have been mentioned above. Some of this, it is believed, comes near the truth of the 
religious and totemic outlook of the aborigines ; but again there is much that needs 
yet fuller analysis and substantiation. 


“e 


To quote (p. 250): “. . . The old and decrepit men of the tribe become young 
and glorious once more. Covered with birds’ down, the life symbol, they are identical 
with the eternally youthful ancestors. Mankind .. . rises above reality. Man 
can perish, but the Path, the Tao, from Life to Death, the Life that was in their 
ancestors and will be in their descendants, remains forever. The path is Eros, the 
force that delays disintegration ...’’ But it is unwise to state—‘‘ Man at this 
low stage of culture. . .” (p. 250). 


No one culture is higher or lower than another ; there are only different varieties 
of culture, some less complex than others. In some there is less stress on the material 
side of life, while in others the acquisition of material objects and wealth becomes the 
main drive, and overshadows the fundamental structure and function of the society. 
Similar in content is the term “‘ stone-age people ”’ (p. 249) ; such a term has been 
applied to a particular stage of human development, an era long past from this 
world. It cannot, except as an instrument of racial prejudice, be used to classify a 
group of people (e.g. the Australian indigenous natives), who, although our con- 
temporaries, have a different view of life from ourselves. Development has for them 
not remained at a standstill ; progression of thought and action have always existed, 
even though that expansion and growth have through the centuries been diverted 
into channels different from our own.”* A group cannot remain virile, maintaining 
its integration and faith, without such growth or alteration. Religious and totemic 
dogma, social organization and institutions, have altered and changed with the 
years, just as has the individual within its pattern—as contemporary man has 


31 Pp. 249-250. 
2 Although among Australian natives there was not the continual influx and interchange 
of alien ideas and ideals, as was the case among, for instance, Europeans. 
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changed from ancient man. The changing face of a culture, the superficial and 
necessary crust overshadowing basic concepts and underlying motives is inevitable ; 
the forces at work behind all this are perhaps fundamentally the same among all 
peoples of the world—and it is with this aspect that Dr. Réheim is mainly concerned. 


To return to certain points discussed in the book: of great interest to the 
reviewers was the presentation of hitherto unpublished material and mythology 
concerning the ’Pidzandja- (Pitjentara), Luritja- and Aranda-speaking peoples, 
particularly of the first two groups. 

“. . . The myth describes a state of perpetual erection, a perpetual state of 
lust” (pp. 10-11). This aspect in Australian mythology does not habitually occur, 
but its presence seems to be general and its incidence frequent. As Dr. Réheim has 
mentioned, the Phallic Hero is also a great wanderer ; he is usually said to have 
during his travels illicit or legal sexual relations with a variety of women. But he 
does not always copulate. One of the many interesting myths concerning this 
aspect is that of ’Tjilbi ‘Nurai,** which for sake of comparison may be mentioned here. 


"Wadi and ’Minma 'Nurai, husband and wife, are big people from the west. 
They come during their wanderings to a camp, in which only women, children and 
the uninitiated are present ; their menfolk have gone on a ’wa:nmala.** The ’Nurai 
couple sit down to one side and begin to talk; after a while they offer to make an 
’inma (corroboree) to entertain the camp and to while away the time until the men 
return. Going behind some bushes, old ’Nurai decorates his body with eaglehawk 
down, places flowers around his head-band, and paints white and red horizontal 
bands on his terrific penis, while his wife sings : 


*dinderalu ‘gaya’naul *pidzalei’jinit na’dalgu 

penis erectus/bearing it upright/walking along carrying it along (movement) 

*gularinet ‘nt ‘daralu ’gaya 

for frightening (the women with it) (its movement)/penis erectus/carrying it 
upright. 


He appears from behind the bushes, and with his legs held apart stamps his feet 
alternately, holding his erect penis. All night he danced, his penis moving up and 
down ; but the sameness of the dance, and the monotony of the song, soon bored the 
onlookers until they all dispersed to sleep. 


He continued however until the next morning, when with his wife he sneaked 
away while the camp was asleep to fetch his big club. Returning he killed all the 
inmates. This, however, is only part of a long saga. 


%3 *Mandshindshi (of the ‘Pidshandsha-speaking group) who have come into Ooldea. R.M.B. 
unpublished field notes, 1941. 


24 Vide R. M. and C. H. Berndt, ‘‘ A Preliminary Report of Field Work in the Ooldea Region, 
Western South Australia,” bound reprint, p. 175. 
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The erection of an abnormally long penis is an integral part of non-sacred love 
magic song, myth and ritual. In Plate III, figure 1, an ancestral hero performs an 
jilbind3i (love magic) rite.?5 

On p. 78, Dr. Réheim has misquoted the "Minma ’Di:di myth which was recorded 
at Ooldea**—the Ka’laia women carried the stone flint, with which they had cut 
their hymens, in a little bag. 

Under Section IV (et seg.) the discussion of the significance of ’tjurunga, bull- 
roarers, etc., is of considerable value, and there seems little doubt that these are 
either penis or vulva symbols, although the native himself may be completely 
unaware of this symbolism. 

In most cases, however, the native informant insists that the bullroarer and 
sacred board are really a conventionalization of the human body,?” and not of a separate 
organ. The object is ritually treated as a sacred being and decorated with designs, 
the main carving being covered with down, as are the chest and body of the totemite 
in the dramatization of a religious myth. The board and bullroarer are beings, just 
as are the performers; they must be red-ochred and greased as are their human 
counterparts, and when “ they speak ”’ (that is, when the bullroarer is whirled) it is 
the voice of the “‘ dream-time”’ ancestor, or the Great Mother or the Old Woman. 
Not a voice inspired alone by the twirling wooden object, but one which comes from 
the blood of the Old Woman, which was spilt when she was killed in the beginning.®® 

In the ring-place, during the performance of the most sacred ceremonies— 
generally termed in the Northern Territory, “ Big Sunday ”—the tall ’gu:ma:gu 
pole is erected ; this is the body of the Old Woman, guardian of the symbolic uterus 
(that is, the ring-place) into which the neophytes come. In Plate III, figure 2, the 
"gu:ma:gu is shown, the long erection made of poles and bushes, with its meandering 
designs in feather down. The “Old Woman” (the ’gu:ma:gu wears a pearl-shell 
pubic covering suspended from a waist-band of human hair (middle of ’gu:ma:gu), 
while at the apex of the object her face is seen, with head-band, mouth, nose-bone, 
nostrils and eyes. Below the ’gu:ma:gu is drawn the rectangular®® ring-place, while 
at each side fire-sticks are placed after the “ fire-throwing ”’ ritual. The postulants 
dance from this latter place to a new ring-place (shown above the drawing of the 
*gu:ma:gu), which they enter; fire-sticks are again placed at each side, while the 
round circle at the head of the ground is the place where the ’gu:ma:gu is erected.* 


*5 Birrundudu series of drawings, 1945, op. cit. This drawing, by the native artist ‘“‘ Left- 
hand,” is associated with the "Walbri ‘jilbindshi—note subincision on penis. Dr. Réheim has 
referred to ‘jilbindshi (ilbindja), e.g. on pp. 83, 167 and 169, among the Luritja, and the use of the 
*‘madaki (vide Ooldea Report, op. cit., p. 182, et seq.) or ‘manda:ki (mandagt) ; the latter used 
among the “Walbri, "Njining, “Mudbera, etc. 

26 Tbid., Oceania, Vol. XIII, pp. 257-258; bound reprint, p. 91. 

87 See p. 97 in Dr. Réheim’s book. 

28 Unpublished Field Note Books, 1944-46, ‘Kunapi:pi-’Kalwadi Cycle. 

2° This is the "Njining, "Dsharu, "Wandshoera, "Malngin, ’Mudbera-’Go:(9)rindshi variety of 
ring-place ; the “Walbri, “Ngari and “Woneiga type is round, as shown in drawing, figure 2, 
Plate 2. 

% Birrundudu Series of Drawings, 1945, op. cit., by Splinter of the "Njining tribe. 
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In Section V, ‘ The Phallic Ritual,” the word ’imma is mentioned (p. 92) : 
** Other field workers have found the word ’tmma as the name of the real, i.e. ‘ sacred’ 
(esoteric) totemic ceremony. However. . .a. . . Luritja woman definitely identified 
tnma with what the Aranda call a /tata, i.e. a dance of the men with the women as 
spectators, ending with coitus in the bush.” To the ’Pidzandja-speaking people 
‘inma merely means a dance, sing-song or ceremony and is used as a prefix when 
referring to a particular dance, be it either sacred or profane ; thus ’inma’inga:ndji 
(pertaining to the play-about), ‘imma’tju:kabi (pertaining to the dreaming), or 
*inma’madaki (pertaining to love magic), etc. Ceremonial copulation seems to be 
(or to have been) an integral part of religious ritual ; this, in the Territory, is the 
ka’rayara—one of the rites associated with the Old Woman Cult. 


Ritualistic and erotic joking between special relatives (cf. pp. 90 and 95) seems 
to be a general feature during ceremonial time in most parts of the Northern Territory 
and South Australia in which the reviewers have worked.* 


Section VIII, “‘ Ngallunga,’’ is also interesting to the social anthropologist with 
its reference to penis-subincision and associate ritual (p. 163). More data is 
however necessary before one can ratify such a statement as: ‘ The subincision 
hole is frequently called a vagina or a ‘ penis womb’ ; or the subincised penis may, 
in the sacred songs, be called a vagina ”’ (p. 164). Among the ’Mudbera, ’Go-:(2)rind3i 
and ’Njinin the incisure may be at times termed a “ vulva,’ but the flow of blood 
from that organ was not compared to the menstrual flow.** But it is possible that, 
when the bulk of the textual material for certain parts of the Northern Territory 
has been examined and analysed, such an interpretation may be made. Tentatively, 
it might be added that the incisure is probably associated closely with the Old 
Woman Cult, or with a subsidiary ritual, and may symbolize her uterus. Some 
native informants, qualified to discuss religious theory and dogma, do hold that the 
blood shed on the piercing of the penis incisure is symbolic of the blood shed by the 
Old Woman when she was killed in the Beginning (see aiso above). 


However, according to native belief there may or may not be an approximation 
between the blood flow of the penis and menstruation (see references on pp. 169 et 
seq.). Dr. Réheim has carried this simile further, approximating the latter to the 
flow of blood from a man’s arm (p. 171). But a difficulty arises here: what is the 
interpretation when the women themselves, during their own rituals, use blood from 
their arms for the adhesion of body designs? This takes place in the ’Mun2’Muno** 


#1 See, for example, the Ooldea Report, Oceania, Vol. XV, p. 248, Appendix I, or in bound 
reprint, pp. 316-317, when such occurs during subincision and circumcision. 


82 Ibid., Oceania, Vol. XV, pp. 248-249, Appendix I, or bound reprint, pp. 316-317. 
33 Tbid., Oceania, Vol. XIII, pp. 268-270, or bound reprint, pp. 102-104. 


34 The “ daughters of the Old Woman,” or a projection of the Old Woman herself from the 
women’s point of view, and associated with some of the women’s most secret rituals. 
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dancing at ’Diygari’ja:d, prior to a boy’s initiation.*5 Blood removed from the arm 
seems to serve mainly as an adhesive.*® 


““. . . The opposite taboo (i.e. from menstruation), viz. that of women touching 
the ‘ ritual’ blood of men, is very strong ”’ (p. 173). However, in most areas, the men 
return from sacred ritual still bearing at least some of the designs, and there is no 
taboo to discourage women from touching them; when the designs refer to the 
most sacred religious ceremonies they are of course removed or smudged, but the 
blood (which had been used as an adhesive) remains still on their bodies. In this 
state they may sleep with or caress their womenfolk. There is less inclination for 
the men to associate with women after penis-incision rituals, but this is mainly 
because of the injury inflicted to the penis; men with dried penis-blood on their 
legs and thighs will mingle freely with women. But none of this is ‘ hard and fast’ ; 
interpretation of such behaviour may vary in mythology and is often contradictory ; 
and it is just when one is satisfied with some theory that other considerations will 
probably appear, to throw a new light on the whole question. 

In reference to the equation of urine, milk, blood and semen (i.e. pp. 170, 219-220), 
the following interesting rite may be mentioned : 

Among the ’Malja:pa people (associated with the Wu’radzeri and ’Di:amba 
groups)*? there was held an initiation, associated with the eating of emu flesh.* 
A bough-shelter was constructed and the novice placed therein ; with him would be 
a young girl and two old women. He would be required to keep his penis in the 
girl’s vagina for at least seven days, not even removing it while he ate ; when the 
necessity arose for excreting or urinating, they were allowed to alter their positions 
to relieve themselves in a wooden dish disposed of by one of the old women. By this 
means he would have coitus interruptus with his partner, removing his penis just 
prior to the climax and ejaculating the semen into a wooden dish ; he ejaculated as 
often as he could during the period “ until blood came from the penis.”” Each night 
while they were in the hut, men would dance some distance away, until on the final 
night the dish of semen was taken and passed around among the dancers for drinking. 
Should they not drink they would become sick ; it was a “ drinking the strength of 
forty men.”’ The novice was then led out from his hut and shown a stone emu, 
coloured like the rainbow ; he could then partake of emu meat, previously tabu to 
him. The girl then returned to her husband ; or, should she have been unmarried, 
the novice would live with her as husband. 


35 C.H.B. Unpublished Field Notes (Series 2, Book 4). This dance-series, peculiar to the 
women, is not indigenous to the Daly River, but has come up from the south. It may be compared 
with somewhat similar rituals found at Katherine, Willeroo, Wave Hill, Birrundudu, etc., which 
will be dealt with when the opportunity offers. 


36 Although it is of course used during ritual drinking, in the sense of a communion: see 
“The Totem Sacrament,’’ Chapter XII. 


37 R.M.B. Unpublished Field Notes, Menindee, N.S.W., 1943. 
88 See unpublished article, Wu’radshari Magic. 
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Dr. Roheim’s discussion of certain forms of ’jilbind3i (tlpindja) are of great 
value: the fact that mention of menstruation in an ’jilbind3i song is always an 
indication of sexual desire, and that excitability and sexual intensity of the men 
and women in the song-life and in reality are caused directly or indirectly by the 
flowing of blood, semen (pre-ejaculatory fluids), urine, vaginal juices, seem to 
conform to the general pattern of love magic and certain erotic song-cycles and 
mythology. 


To discuss all the points raised by Dr. Roheim is beyond the scope of this review 
and discussion. It is refreshing to have such a book by a pioneer in the field of 
psycho-analytic anthropology ; however controversial it may be, however much one 
may disagree with Dr. Roheim’s contentions, and his interpretation of aboriginal 
religious and totemic belief and ideology, the work itself remains as an important 
contribution to the study of mankind. Perhaps, when some years have elapsed and 
more material is available, Dr. Réheim will follow this work with another, just as 
The Eternal Ones of the Dream has followed Australian Totemism and The Riddle 
of the Sphinx. 


RonALD M. BERNDT. 
CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
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ANIMISTIC BELIEFS AND RITES IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
By ELIZABETH ALLARD 
(Continued from Oceamia, Vol. XVI, No. 4) 


SUGGESTED EXPLANATION OF SOME OF THE PROHIBITIONS RELATING TO 
BIRTH, DEATH, AND THE CULTIVATION OF RICE 


In concluding this study, an essential question to be raised is: why do the 
people of the Malay Archipelago consider rice, above all other plants, as having a 
soul similar to the human soul? Why, for instance, is there no evidence of a soul 
being ascribed to the coconut, which is of very great and varied economic value to 
most peoples of that region ? And why, on the contrary, is there a soul ascribed to 
the tempajans, or holy vessels of the Dayaks, which,it should be noted—are used 
in the ritual surrounding death and the cultivation of rice, and which are themselves 
also objects of ritual value when newly acquired and introduced into the village ? 
Again, why do some people of Celebes ascribe a sumangat (soul) to the buffaloes which 
assist at the rice cultivation, and treat them with the same ritual as the rice itself ? 


Finally, what is the explanation of this parallelism between the ritual observed 
with regard to human beings and with regard to rice, tempajans and buffaloes ? 

The old theory of Animism as developed by the Anthropological School indicates 
a widely-spread belief, but does not offer an explanation. “It has a life’’ does not 
explain why rice should have a soul and other plants should not. 

In a study on “ The Sociological Theory of Totemism,” A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
points out: “‘ We cannot reach an understanding of the phenomena we so name 
(totemism) unless we study systematically a much wider group of phenomena, namely 
the general relation between man and natural species in mythology and ritual.’ 

Our analysis of Animistic phenomena in the Malay Archipelago leads us to infer 
that the clearest example of this relationship between man and natural species is here 
presented by the rice cult, and that this also is a ‘“‘ special form of phenomenon which 
is universal in human society and is therefore present in different forms in all cultures.’ 
As Radcliffe-Brown goes on to say: ‘‘ Every society adopts and imposes upon its 
members, towards certain objects, this attitude of mind and behaviour which I am 
calling the ritual attitude. There are, not only in different societies, but in the same 
society in different references, many different varieties of this attitude, but all varieties 
have something in common. Moreover, the ritual attitude may vary from a very 
indefinite one to a definite and highly organized one.” 


“1 Proceedings Fourth Pacific Science Congress, Java, 1929, p. I. 
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BIRTH. 


OTHER PROHIBITIONS. 





DEATH. 





RICE CULTIVATION. 





Acarnst Work. 

Among the Bahaus and Kayans a 
woman must not work for ten da 
after the birth of her child; she 
must avoid heavy labour, such as 
pounding rice. 

The Sea Dayaks divide these pro- 
hibitions into two kinds, mali and 
penti. The first absolutely forbids 
work under direct penalties; the 
second is much less absolute and 
the forbidden work may be done, 
provided that it is begun by some- 
one who is not under the influence 
of the penti. 


Acatnst Work. 


Among the Sahiai Dayaks of south 


Borneo there is a period of seven da 
Pali after the funeral (guovisionall ; 
during this time no one is allowed to 
leave the house in order to work. 


Similarly, when a death occurs among 


the Undups of south Borneo, the 
entire village abstains from outdoor 
labour. 


Acatnst Work. 

Among the Dayaks of south Borneo a 
sacrifice is offered to the spirit of the 
field before clearing it. After this 
comes a day of pali, on which work 
is forbidden. In several kampongs, 
where the preparation of the field is 
undertaken in common, the sacrifice 
is offered simultaneously and the 
pali is observed by the whole 
village on the same , 

In all the villages of the Dayaks of 
Serawak there is a pali of three days 
before the sowing, when all work 
ceases. 

Among the Kayans of central Borneo, 
while men are away securing favour- 
able omens before the clearing of the 
rice-field, the house is pali and no 
unnecessary work may be done. 





Acatinst BATHING. 

Among the Dayaks of the River 
Serajan a period of pali follows the 
sacrifice to the spirits of the water. 
For three da th husband and 
wife are forbidden to bathe in the 
river. 

Among the Dayaks of south Borneo 
a pregnant woman must not bathe 
in the river at night. 

Among the Land Dayaks a father is 
forbidden to bathe for the first four 
days after the birth of the child. 


AGaINnsT BATHING. 


In all parts of Indonesia prohibitions 


against bathing exist in connection 
with death, though I have found no 
mention of it in regard to Borneo and 
Celebes in the matter at hand. 


AcaInst BATHING. 

Among the Dayaks of south Borneo no 
one may bathe before the burning 
of the wood, following on the 
clearing of the field. 

In central Celebes the rice harvesters 
may not bathe for three days, nor 
even come in contact with water, 
not even drink it. 





AGatnst INJURING LIFE. 
Among the Dayaks of south Borneo 
the band of a pregnant woman 
may not hunt game, kill domestic 
animals, cut green wood, as all this 
would cause the child to die before 
birth. Neither husband nor wife 
may kill animals not yet full- 
grown, nor animals with young. 
Similar prohibitions exist among the 
Land and Sea Dayaks, to whom 
movements of a violent nature are 
forbidden. No cat, dog, fowl or 
pig may be struck at; neither may 
any animal, wild or tame, be killed, 
by any method whatsoever. 
Among the Bahaus and Kayans of 
central Borneo neither the future 
father nor mother may kill any 
oy 4 le of Malkal 1 
Among the ple of Malkale, centra 
Celabes, the b band of a pregnant 
woman is forbidden to kill a hen, 
or any other animal, nor may he 
have his hair cut. 








Among the Toradjas of central 
Celebes the same prohibition pre- 
vails, and in addition neither 


husband nor wife may beat a cat 
or dog. 


Acatnst InJurinG LIFE. 


In Kotawaringin there are, between the 


rovisional and final funerals, at 
least two periods of pali lasting 
seven days, during the second of 
which no green wood may be cut. 


The Dayaks of Landak may not fell any 


wood in preparation of a rice-field for 
a week after the death of a relative. 








AcatinsT Various ACTIONS. 
Among the ple of Malkale, central 
Celebes, the husband of a pregnant 
woman may not work with iron. 
Among the Toradjas of the Sa’dan, 
Masupu and Mamasa River in 
Celebes the husband of a pregnant 
woman may not do any smithing. 





AGatnst Injurtnc LiFe. 

Among the Dayaks of south Borneo it 
is forbidden to fell ironwood trees, 
or other trees of hard wood, from the 
sowing of the rice until the forming 
of the fruit. 

Among the Mamah Dayaks no one may 
even touch a bamboo, pinang or 
banana tree, nor may they touch a 
bellows during the pali period. 

The Turateya of Celebes may not cut 
wood in the neighbourhood of the 
sawahs when the fruit of the rice 
has begun to develop. 

Among the Toradjas of the Upper 
Karama it is forbidden to cut green 
wood between the planting and the 
weeding, though dry wood, for 
making fires, is allowed to be cut. 

The Kayans of central Borneo may 
not kill any animals for some days 
after the sowing. 
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BIRTH. 


SPEECH PROHIBITIONS. 


RICE CULTIVATION. 





AGAINST SPEAKING OR CALLING 
ALoup. 


AGaInsT SPEAKING OR CALLING 
ALoub. 


ag the Dayaks of Kotawaringin a 


= of pali follows for the whole 
mpong after the assembling of the 
bones and before the final funeral. 
During this, one may not call aloud. 
Among the Dayaks of the Pinoh 
sone be a three-monthly period of 

pali begins four or five ys after 
the death; during this aie no one 
may call aloud in the kampong. 


Among the Sea Dayaks a house is pali 


for twelve days after the death of 
anyone belonging to it. The people 
usually residing in it may not speak 
to each other. 


AGAINST SPEAKING OR CALLING 
ALoup. 

It is a general custom throughout 
Indonesia that the harvesters should 
be restrained in speech and action 
during the harvesting or at least 
during the beginning of it. 

Among the Turateya of Celebes the 
first nine bundles of rice are special] 
cut by a woman, who may not ook 
round, nor weep, nor talk, neither 
may she be spoken to. Everyone 
must be silent. 

When fetching rice from the barn one 
may neither speak nor be spoken to. 

Among the ery of Posso 
harvesters s not speak until 
the day’s work is done. P 





VARIOUS OTHER SPEECH 
PROHIBITIONS. 

Among the Dayaks of south Borneo 
the prohibitions relating to 
language are important; among 
these should be mentioned the 
cursing of earth, water, fire and 
wind. This is forbidden in every 
—— B.3 i, for it means 
c 

Quarrelling —— ‘a pregnant woman 
is forbidden among the 
Dayaks and the people of Celebes. 

Among the Dayaks of south Borneo 
the children are rarely called by 
their pro -_ names as long as they 
are sm 

mother the name of her child. 

Until the ceremony called ‘‘ naming 
of the teeth ”’ is held it is forbidden 
to mention the word “‘ teeth” in 





It is pali to ask a | 


connection with the child; they | 


must be called by other names. 


VARIOUS OTHER SPEECH 
PROHIBITIONS. 


The cursing of earth, air, fire and water 


is forbidden in every condition of pals. 


Among the Dayaks of Kotawaringin, 


when the heirs of the deceased are in 
the wood collecting the material 
needed for the decoration of the grave, 
before the final funeral, no one may 
mention this work. 





VARIOUS OTHER SPEECH 
PROHIBITIONS. 
The cursing of earth, air, fire and water 
is forbidden in every condition of 


pali. 

Among the Dayaks of south Borneo 
the names of certain animals may 
not be mentioned during the 
clearing of the field. A monkey, 
for instance, is described as “ long- 
tail,’ etc., etc. In some cases, this 
almost develops into a regular pali 
anguage 

Among the Toradjas of the Upper 
Karama, Central Celebes, it is 
forbidden to pronounce the word 
“‘ buffalo’”” between the planting 
and weeding, although one may 
bring buffalo meat and eat it there. 
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This latter, I venture to suggest, applies to the rice cult in Indonesia. 

This belief in a “‘ rice soul’’ is mainly expressed in two ways: first, the term 
sumangat is used to denote both a human and a rice soul; secondly, the ritual 
surrounding a human being at birth and death is in many respects the same as that 
surrounding the rice at its various stages of cultivation and growth. 


Since I have made no personal field study of the religious beliefs in the Malay 
Archipelago, but have had to draw my data from the written accounts of others, 
which are of unequal value, it would not be advisable to try to offer a complete 
solution to the problems presented by this study, for this would almost inevitably 
lead to misinterpretation. But I shall offer some suggestions as to how various 
animistic rites could be explained. 

I shall first analyse and compare by means of charts the various prohibitions 
common to birth, death and the cultivation of rice. In judging the charts one has to 
keep in mind that different ethnographers observe different facts, so that the absence 
or infrequency of a certain prohibition does not bear half as much significance as 
does its presence. 


It is impossible to enumerate here all the different prohibitions which prevail 
amongst these animistic peoples; their number and variety are very great; the 
classes described above, however, are the most important. 

These prohibitions are mainly prohibitions of contact; they rest upon the 
principle that the profane should never touch the sacred. This is why the prohibitions 
effecting isolation rank among the most important. As a newly-born baby, a dead 
body, and the rice have ritual value, the place where they are should be isolated or 
avoided ; therefore no strangers may enter it. On the other hand, the objects of 
ritual value, and those in intimate contact with them, are not allowed to leave it. 
This, however, does not explain why the owners of the rice field may not enter it for 
a given period at various stages of the rice cultivation, whilst others may enter it, 
nor why the heirs of the dead man must leave the village at a given stage during the 
period of mourning, whilst others may stay. 

An exceptionally intimate contact is the one resulting from the absorption of 
food. The act of eating is, of itself, profane ; it takes place daily and is part of one’s 
ordinary existence; for this reason it is prohibited on religious occasions. The 
prohibitions against eating a certain food during a time of religious observance are 
many and varied. Either a complete fast may be prescribed—though this is rare— 
or, what is more common, abstinence from certain foodstuffs like meat, fruit, etc., 
are forbidden at different times. 

Another point worthy of observation is that, while the eating of rice is prohibited 
among several peoples during the period of mourning, and no new rice may be eaten 
from the cutting of the new rice until the conclusion of the harvest ceremonies, on 
the other hand, nothing but rice may be eaten by one or both parents of a newly-born 
baby and by the owners of the rice field and their families at certain stages in the 
cultivation of rice. 
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Speech is another important means of contact. Prohibitions on speech are found 
throughout the Archipelago on the occasions of child-birth, death, and the rice 
cultivation. Silence is imposed upon those who are in contact with the sacred. 
This is why, among many people of Indonesia, a period of silence is imposed on the 
nearest relatives of a dead person and on his neighbours, and also on those who are 
in intimate contact with the rice during the harvest and when fetching rice from the 
rice barn. 

Moreover, every proper name is considered an essential element of the person 
who bears it. Ifa man has ritual value, so has his name, since he and his name are 
closely associated in the mind of his neighbours. Among many people, therefore, 
the name of a dead man must not be mentioned during the period of mourning ; 
and among various peoples of Borneo it is forbidden to ask a mother the name of 
her child. 

In the presence of the sacred, profane activities tend to be excluded, at least for 
a given period of time. Both during the cultivation of the rice and during the 
mourning period, prohibitions of work are frequent among the Dayaks of Borneo. 

The feast-days of most religions call for a cessation of work and a suspension of 
public and private life in so far as these do not have a religious objective. This does 
not refer only to feasts of joy, but equally to mourning feasts, during which the 
cessation of work is no less obligatory. The reason is that work is pre-eminently a 
profane activity, with no other apparent purpose than to provide for the temporary 
necessities of life. It puts man in touch only with ordinary things. 


Prohibitions on bathing apply to the parents of a newly-born baby, the near 
relatives of a dead person, and the harvesters of the rice. This may express the 
separation of persons, who are in intimate contact with an object of ritual value, 
from the rest of the community, the nearby river or beach being the communal 
bathing place. In addition, these persons shared in the sacred condition of that 
ritual object. 

The last group of prohibitions common to birth, death and rice cultivation are 
those against injuring life. They are both varied and widely spread, e.g., among 
various Dayak tribes of Borneo the husband of a pregnant woman may not hunt 
game, kill domestic animals, or cut green wood, as all these would cause the death 
of the child before birth. During the mourning period the felling of trees and the 
cutting of green wood is forbidden, and these same prohibitions exist in connection 
with the rice cultivation. 

So far we have been dealing with prohibitions forbidding contact between the 
profane and the sacred. There is also another class of prohibitions, forbidding 
contact between two objects of different ritual value. In this case also we find a 
good many instances in the prohibitions surrounding birth, death and the cultivation 
of rice. Chief among them may be mentioned the following : Among the Dayaks of 
Central Borneo the mother of a newly-born baby may not enter a rice field until the 
child is a year old. The Toradjas of Celebes prohibit a pregnant woman from 
entering a smithy, neither may she go into a house where someone has died—this 
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latter prohibition also extending to her husband. Among these same people a 
pregnant woman is not allowed to eat the meat of animals which were killed at the 
funeral of a woman who died in childbirth. The people of Malkale forbid the husband 
of.a pregnant woman to work with iron ; all iron objects must be removed from the 
house when the birth is imminent. 

There are many other prohibitions of a similar kind relating to two objects of 
ritual value which are incompatible and hence should not be brought together ; 
on the one hand the woman about to have a child, on the other hand the rice field, 
the dead person, the smithy, the iron, et cetera. The prohibition on chewing betel 
(an object of ritual value throughout Indonesia) applies both to a woman who has 
borne a child and to the relatives of a dead person. This same separation of two 
objects of ritual value is also seen in the custom prevalent in several parts of Borneo, 
that no corpse may be buried while the rice is growing. 

This incompatibility of two objects of different ritual value cannot be fully 
explained, on the basis of our present knowledge ; it can only be stated. Still less 
can it be explained from the writings of people who were not primarily concerned 
with investigating the subject. 

After this survey of prohibitions, let us also consider the matter of ‘‘ sanctions.” 
What happens if the prohibitions relating to a newly-born baby, a corpse, or the rice 
are broken. 

In his lecture on ‘‘ Taboo,’’*? A. R. Radcliffe-Brown points out that one should 
distinguish between the alleged purpose, the symbolic meaning, and the social or 
psychological effect of religious rites. In the accounts of animistic rites available to 
me there is little mention of the social effect or the social sanctions attached to the 
prohibitions described. In other words, in answer to the question, what happens 
if you do enter a house or a room during the period of “ pali’’ after the birth of a 
baby, or a mortuary house to which you have no access, or another family’s rice field 
during the harvest ? there is merely an occasional mention of fines. It should, 
however, be noted that the whole system of social sanctions in Borneo consists 
almost exclusively of fines, while formerly in such rare cases as incest the death penalty 
was occasionally imposed. Besides, two more possibilities should be kept in mind : 
one is that the ethnographer did not look for social sanctions ; the other, that some 
of these prohibitions were practically never broken and hence social sanctions were 
superfluous. This last possibility did apply to some, but certainly not to all cases, 
for some are recorded in which prohibitions were broken and small fines imposed. 
In connection with the scarcity of social sanctions, it is of importance to note that 
equally little mention is made of how one can restore one’s ritual status when 
prohibitions have been broken. 

One of the few ethnographers who make mention of this is Ling Roth. “ The 
Sea Dayaks divide these prohibitions into two kinds, mali and penti. The first 
absolutely forbids work, under the direct penalties, but the second is much less 


“2 The Frazer Lecture,41939. Cambridge University Press. 
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absolute, and the forbidden work may be done, provided that it is begun by someone 
who is not under the influence of the penti. Failing that, the evil consequences of 
the act may be avoided by going through some small ceremony. Penti includes 
such actions as the tying up of anything, the handing of anything through an open 
window, the taking hold of the handle of the chopper, etc.” 


There is, on the contrary, continual reference to the alleged purpose of these 
prohibitions. If, for example, the father of an unborn baby cuts wood or uses a 
steel axe or kills an animal or an animal with young, the baby will die, or at any rate 
its life will be endangered. If either of the parents were to make a fire, the child’s 


_ skin would be spotted ; if they were to laugh at an animal, e.g., a monkey, the child 


would develop the characteristics of a monkey. If, on the other hand, the mother 
eats certain food, such as coconut for example, the delivery of the child will be 
facilitated. 


If the prohibitions concerning the rice in the various stages of its development 
were to be broken, the rice harvest would fail, or the rice in the barn would go wrong— 
would cause indigestion—would be finished too soon. On the other hand, the 
keeping of these prohibitions will make the rice harvest abundant, or the rice in the 
barn nourishing or long-lasting. 

How can we interpret these customs ? 


In his chapter on “‘ Magic ”’ in The Golden Bough, Frazer deals with such customs 
as untying knots in connection with child-birth—customs which have been extensively 
described earlier in this study—and he explains them by saying that they result 
from an association of ideas. This, however, offers no real explanation to the 
sociologist. In certain circumstances the individual human being, anxious about the 
outcome of some important happening, because he has no technical means to regulate 
it, feels the need of some sort of action. Therefore he observes rites which he believes 
will ensure a successful outcome of what is happening, and he tries to reassure 
himself with these rites. 


This theory has been put forward before in various forms, and more recently 
by Malinowski, when dealing with Trobriand magic. Durkheim, however, had 
previously suggested that mourning rites are not merely an expression of private 
sentiments, but that they are imposed by the sentiments of the group. This 
hypothesis is further developed by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in his lecture on Taboo 
already mentioned, who suggests the following: ‘In a given community it is 
appropriate that an expectant father should feel concern, or at least should make an 
appearance of doing so. Some suitable symbolic expression of his concern is found 
in terms of the general ritual or the symbolic idiom of the society, and it is felt 
generally that a man in that situation ought to carry out the symbolic or ritual 
actions or abstentions.” In the ritual surrounding birth and death prohibitions 
play an extremely important part. 

While certain anthropologists hold that these expressions of concern are 
voluntary, the regular, almost universal, occurrence of certain actions points towards 
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their being a social duty. Unfortunately, the material on the Malay Archipelago 
accessible for this study is insufficient to confirm this view. 


We have shown that Malay people treat certain events in the same sort of ritual 
way by using the same concept. This similarity in the ceremonial surrounding birth, 
death and the rice cultivation and the assimilation expressed by the word swmangat 
must rest on a real similarity. 


To the Malay people man at birth and at death, and the rice in the various stages 
of its cultivation, are objects of the greatest common concern and are therefore the 
most important objects of value in social life. 


Perhaps we can make this stand out more clearly by returning to the example of 
the coconut. This represents a considerable economic value throughout Indonesia, 
and although it is not the staple food of the people, yet it is almost indispensable 
because of its supplementary properties. All the same, no soul is ascribed to the 
coconut, and there is no evidence of any ceremonial surrounding its planting or 
cultivation. The reason for this may be due, at least partly, to the fact that the 
cultivation of coconut trees does not demand concerted action. Every householder 
possesses a number of these trees close to his house which, once they have begun to 
grow, need very little care ; its cultivation does not bring people together ; it has 
little or no social value. 

The similarity in ceremonial applied to birth, death and the cultivation of rice 
leads us to suggest that the rice, being conceived of as identical to man, is equally 
conceived of as a member, a part, of the society. 


In all sorts of societies the things upon which the members of these societies 
depend for their subsistence are conceived of as being socially related to the members 
of that society. This explanation has been given for totemic societies by A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown in ‘‘ The Sociological Theory of Totemism.’’** There is a social 
relation between a human being and an animal, plant, et cetera, and a social relation, 
as such, involves obligations and claims. The whole well-being of society depends 
on the individual doing what he ought to do, and the natural species representing 
the totem—viz., the rice, doing its corresponding duty. Ifthe human being performs 
his duty he has the right to expect that the rice will grow and produce a good crop. 


In the beginning of this chapter we also made mention of the fact that a soul was 
ascribed to the tempajans, or holy vessels of the Dayaks. These take up a position 
different from the rice, in that they are themselves a ritual and symbolical object. 
In order to explain the assimilation between a human soul and a tempajan soul, one 
would need to know its relation to the social structure of the society concerned— 
their rules of transference and inheritance being particularly important. However, 
the material on hand gives too little information to allow an explanation. It may 
represent the social continuity of the society, but lack of evidence makes a further 
elaboration of this impossible. 


*3 Proceedings of the Fourth Pacific Science Congress, Java, 1929. 
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Some people of Celebes ascribe a soul to the buffaloes which assist in the rice 
cultivation. This may be a “carry-over’”’ from the rice-soul. Human beings are 
the nearest relation to rice, and rice has a soul arising from this particular relationship. 
A buffalo has a soul because it assists man when growing rice. The relationship 
man-buffalo is probably here the same as the relationship man-rice. 

Before concluding, two more observations must be made as to religious beliefs 
in the Malay Archipelago. 

The first is that, although among the various kinds of spirits those of ancestors 
take a place, ancestor-worship in its proper sense does not form part of Malayan 
religion, for ancestor-worship, as such, supposes a domestic cult, i.e. either a family 
or a lineage group, which worships its own ancestors by means of a regularly- 
developed cult, centring round a sacred spot, e.g. a shrine—or, in the case of a larger 
lineage group, perhaps a sacred grove in the forest. 

There are, however, a few isolated exceptions to this rule throughout Malaya, 
of which it will be sufficient to mention one only, the Rokkas, of Central Flores, 
described by J. A. van Staveren.*4 He tells us that, whereas the social institutions 
of the people surrounding them are on a territorial basis, among the Rokka these 
institutions rest on the genealogical unit, i.e. the family, and that their religious 
beliefs and practices centre, for the major part, around the ancestors. Every family 
unit, called woz, worships its own ancestor, and the centre of this worship is the 
nadoe, or ancestor-worship pole. 

The other important point to be stated is that totemism, round which the 
religious beliefs and practices of many peoples in the world centre (notably so among 
the Australians and North American Indians) is not to be found in its proper sense 
in the Malay Archipelago. 

Totemism presupposes a segmentation of society, a division of a tribe into clans, 
of a clan into moieties, or further sub-divisions. There should, then, be a ritual 
relation between a certain section of society and an animal, plant or natural 
phenomenon. Although such a ritual relation exists between, e.g., man and the 
tiger or the crocodile who is worshipped by some people in the Malay Archipelago 
as their common ancestor, and although, too, in some rare instances there is an 
actual segmentation of society, yet totemism proper does not exist, because these 
two phenomena are not related. 


E.g., the Bataks have a segmentation of society, i.e. a division of mergas into 
soekas, but no ritual relation exists between a soeka and a natural species. Similarly 
the Mentawei islanders have some kind of clan system, the oema, and also a ritual 
relation between man and a certain natural species, e.g. the turtle. However, there 
is no ritual relation between a given oema and a given natural species. 


44“ De Rokka’s van Midden-Flores,”’ in Tijdschrift voor de Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
kunde, deel 62, 1923. The following distinction should be noted. The ancestors who died more 
recently or within human memory are worshipped in the family house by the fireplace, whereas 
for the ancestor of the woi a pole or nadoe is erected in the village in case of a man, a baka (house 
shape) for a woman. 
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As a result, however, of this survey of rites associated with rice, we are led to 
conclude that the relationship man-rice in Malaya belongs to the same general class 
as the relationship man-totem in other parts of the world. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, first Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney (1926-1931) and first Editor of Oceania (1930-1931), has retired 
from the Professorship of Social Anthropology in the University of Oxford, a position 
which he held from 1936. Professor Radcliffe-Brown was Professor of Anthropology 
in the University of South Africa from 1920 to 1926, and Professor of Social 
Anthropology at the University of Chicago 1931 to 1936. He is succeeded at Oxford 
by Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard. 


The first number of a publication called Monthly Notes has been issued by the 
Australian School of Pacific Administration for the Administrative Staff of New 
Guinea. It is dated September 1946 and consists of sixteen pages. In addition 
to notes and news, it contains short articles, one being “ Economic Policy in New 
Guinea,” by Professor K. Isles, and another “‘ Trusteeship for New Guinea,” being a 
statement by the Prime Minister of Australia. An interesting section deals with 
constitutional developments amongst the native peoples in various parts of the world. 
Oceania welcomes Monthly Notes, both for its own sake, and because of its purpose 
to establish direct contact between the School and the Administrative Staff: in 
Papua and New Guinea. 


Dr. Ian Hogbin visited New Guinea in August to advise the Administration 
on the establishment of local government amongst the natives. Dr. Hogbin’s book, 
Peoples of the South West Pactfic, has just been issued by John Day, New York. 
This is a photographic record of the natives of New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, 
together with a letter-press of some ten thousand words. 


In August and September of this year Professor Elkin spent over six weeks in 
Arnhem Land studying administrative and missionary problems. His work extended 
from the Roper River and Maranboy in the south to the district around Darwin in 
the north-west, and along the coast to Melville Bay and Yirrkalla. A visit was also 
made to the Forrest River in Northern Kimberley. More recently Professor Elkin 
paid a visit of a week to Alice Springs to give expert opinion on the “‘ value of 
native evidence ”’ at a Royal Commission into charges made at a previous legal action. 


The John Murtagh Macrossan Memorial Lectures for 1944, given by Professor 
Elkin at the University of Queensland, on “ Aboriginal Men of High Degree,”’ have 
been published by the Australian Publishing Company Pty. Limited. The publica- 
tion consists of the two memorial lectures given, together with a survey of the rites 
of the making of medicine-men in Australia (pp. 1-148), price 10/-. The Macrossan 
Lectures for 1947 are to be given by the Honourable Colonel J. K. Murray, Adminis- 
trator of Papua and New Guinea. 


Mr. K. E. Read, who was awarded the degree of M.A. (Sydney University), 


Ist class Honours in Anthropology, this year. is now doing further post-graduate 
study in anthropology in the School of Economics at the University ot London. 














